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Onwards and Upwards with the 

Fiends 


God bless my soul, I don’t know when I have been 
more pleased than when I read in the paper the other 
day that Mr. Sax Rohmer had sold the radio, tele- 
vision and film rights of his famoxis character Doctor 
Fu Manchu to a motion picture company for four 
xnillion dollars. It is not that the price is particularly 
high — shall get about that for writing t^ article — 
the significant thing is that it shovrs that one of those 
trends has popped up. What so braces me on learning 
that Doctor Fu Manchu has hit the jackpot — ^apxrt 
fiorn my esteem for Sax Rohmer, who when we were 
both younger endeared himself to me by writing a 
story about a liihnan who was bom at Downham 
and educated at Uppingham — ^is that it shows that 
the bad days are over and Fiends in Human Shape 
back in the money again. I can remember the time 
when you couldn’t open a magazine without flushing 
half a dozen fiends in human shape. Then for some 
reason the bottom dropped out the racket and they 
were down in the cdlw with no takers. Now the buU 
market has started once more, and the man cheering 
and waving his hat in the crowd is me. You can’t, in 
my opinion, have too many fiends in human shape 
about the place. 

I suppose foe first F.H.S. I ever came across was 
Frcdessor Moriarty. As a boy, he thrilled me. (I don’t 


mean when he was a boy, I mean when I was a boy.) 
He curdled my blood on the printed page, and he 
curdled it again on the stage. (Gosh, that protruding 
face, forever slowly oscillating fixmi side to ride in a 
curiously reptilian fashioni) But more recently, I 
must co^ess, keeping a wary eye out for foe thunder- 
bolt which Christopher Motley and his fellow Baker 
Street Irregulars will probably hurl at me, I have 
come to the conclusion that foe Professor was not so 
hot. 

Sherlock Holmes calls at Doctor Watson’s house 
and speaks of this Moriarty in high terms. ('He is foe 
Napoleon of Crime, Watson. He is foe oiganizer of 
half that is evil and of nearly all that is undetected 
in this great dty. He has a brain of foe first order.’) 
He then tells how he is on foe point of diriiing foe 
Professor — ^*1 have woven my net round him until 
now it is all ready to close’ — and explains that foe 
Prof., taking umbrage at this, is using all foe ro> 
sources of his vast organization to destroy him. 
'Watson,’ he says solen^y, 'on my way here I was 
attacked by a rough with a Uudgeonl* A roug^ with 
a bhidgeonl Gad, sir, if 1 were a fiend in human 
shape with a brain of foe first order I would think up 
something a little better than roug^ with bludgeons. 

But my chief complaint against these fiends is that 
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they don’t know how to spend their money. The way 
I look at it is, it’s no good sitting motionless like a 
Sfnder in the centre of its web and having your agents 
rob banks and steal jewels and secret treaties — ^which 
is where the big profit is these days, no income tax 
— ^if you don't anything out of it. When I set up 
as a Napoleon m Cipme and have got my organiza* 
tion going and the cash starts rolling in, I shall do 
mysdf well. I diall make a splash. A flat in Mayfair, 
a house in the country, a shooting box in Scotland, 
a yacht, a racing stable, a villa on the Riviera, some 
decent cigars and a new razor blade every morning 
... all that sort of thing. But what does Professor 
Moiiarty do? If he isn't working out problems on a 


blackboard in Pinner (or some similar suburb, for 
Holmes speaks of 'ten miles away*) you will find 
him in an underground gas chamber in Stepney. 
That's no way to five. 

Fu Manchu’s case is a little difierent. True, he 
j»gs it in the bowels of the earth, far below the level 
of the Thames, under Sam Pak's, a Limdiouse resort 
of evil reputation, but his job necessitates keeiung a 
lot of furnaces going which have to be fed with 
human flesh, and for that you do need privacy. But 
I can find no excuse for ProfosBor Moriaity. The best 
we can pencil in on his raid«tenn report is, 'Works 
hard. A trier.’ 

I suppose, really, the fact is that to be a Grade A 






fiend in human shape you have to be a Chinaman. 
Then you have the advantage of slanting eyes which 
sometimes are horribly filmed like nothing human or 
imaginable and can whisper sibilantly Reading the 
Fu Manchu stories, one can understand why the 
United Nations are so reluctant to have Red China 
joining the party. Let Red China into the U.N. and 
first thing you know its representative is popping a 
wire cage over you and dropping rats into it. 
(‘Cantonese rats, Dr. Petrie, the most ravenous in the 
world. They have eaten nothing for nearly a week. 
You know my partiality for dumb allies. You have 
met my scorpions, my death-adders, my baboon 
men . . .') It seems to me that it would ruin the 
whole cosy atmosphere. ('What is that curious otgect 
crawling along the floor. Lodge? A scorpion?’ ‘Looks 
to me more like a death-adder, my dear.’ 'Most un- 


pleasant.’ ‘Most. I always said it was a mistake giving 
Red China a seat.’) 

Nor do fiends, if Chinese, stop at scorpions and 
death-adders. I have met one who could open 
double-locked doors just by looking at them and 
another who could take a ginseng root, rub it a litde 
and turn it into a human being which ‘leaped firom 
between the sorcerer’s fingos, ran a little way and 
hid, panting.’ You don’t wsmt that sort of thing 
going on when you are trying to listen to Mr. 
Gromyko. Still, I’m glad you’re back, Fu, old fiend, 
with your Cantonese rats and your baboon men. 
Heaven speed the cobras you drt^ down people’s 
chimneys, and if you want to destroy the world with 
that DeaA Ray yours, go to it, boy. It’s not much 
of a world anyway. 

P. O. WODBHOUSE 



I Was Grawfie’s Grocer 


Pbrbaps I really diould admit right at the very 
very beginning (to dear up any ponible muconcep- 
dona, as the spying goesl) that it might be a 
nearer the actual aobw truth if I were to say I was 
Grawfie’s mstftsrV grocer. Or, indeed, for all 1 know, 
her fkther’s, or her aunt’s. I don’t want to be accused 
of exaggeration. And, when 1 think of it, 1 wasn’t 
ttricAj apttkmg her grocer at all, but her grocer’s 
asrislmtf whii^ as you will agree is a very different 
thing. The credit for being Crawfie’s actual grocer 
must go to Mr. Simmonds. 

TREASURED UOIIEMTS 

Nor do I want you to think for one moment that I 
wish to boast of my association with a figure who is 
after aU almost as much a legend as Mrs. Dale. It 
was, I suppose, strictly speaking, the merest chance 
that caused our paths to cross. And I must be the first 
to admit that it may not have been Crawfie at all, 
although I do like to think so — don’t you? 

However, be that as it may, the die is cast, and I 
am embarked upon my series, and the first thing I 
must say is, oh, how sorry I am I didn’t have the 
foresight to take any snapshots! Ah, when 1 think of 
the opportunities I might have had, had I but had 
a camera to capture (as it were) for all time some of 
those historic incidents. Crawfie opening her purse 
to put away a sixpence I had given her for change of 
haff a crown! Crawfie holding a bag of flour in her 
own two tiny hands! Old Mr. Simmonds handing her 
a pound of cheese — or again, on another occasion, 
handing her half a pound of cheese! Old Mr. Sim- 
monds’ doggie barldng at Crawfie! (Not that there 
was really much actual danger, for Spot would not 
have hurt so much as a fly if he could have helped it, 
I hasten to add.) Crawfie opening the door of the 
shop by turning the handle! Oh, so many treasured 
moments . . . 

LITTLE IHD I THINK 

Little did I think, that first October morning when 
Crawfie walked in and asked in dear, childish tones 
for a tin of syrup, that she would one day grow up to 
be a regular contributor to Woman's Own. 1 say little 
did I think — but I must confess I did think a little. 


Just fiur an instant 1 had what the poet has called in 
a timdess phrase an intimatiem of mortality, and 1 
said to myself ‘One day her name will be on all lips.’ 

Oh, she was cut out for something all right— you 
could teU. But— that she was to be chosen by Pro- 
vidence to make Royalty limt^ things in the minds of 
all true Britons — ^that you could not tell. Let me try 
to describe her fi>r you, as she was then. Let me try, 
at least, to persuade you that she was, after all, even 
at that early age, not so very very different (out- 
wardly, at events) fiom t^ litde girl who lives 
next door. 

She had, to begin with, only one head. Then, 
again, I remember she used to wear a glove on her 
left hand and another (matching) on her right hand 
— except in the warm weather, when I used to notice 
that she often wore no gloves at all. I put this down 
to the fact that she, like many ordinary little girb 
— ^I’m sure you know several yourself— felt warmer 
in the warm weather than in die cold weather, and 
(probably) vice versa, as the saying goes. 


WHEN SHE TOOK A BATH 

Her shoes used to fasten at the front, and when she 
spoke, her lips would move — coming together when 
she wished to make a ‘B’ sound, and forming 
(roughly) a circle for ‘O’ sounds. Her mouth was the 
only thing she could speak with, although she could 
also make what I can only describe as gestures with 
her hands, with or without gloves. She was noticeably 
clean-shaven, and when she walked quickly she 
seemed to get from one place to another in less time 
than when she walked slowly. 

On a certain date each year she used to become 
twelve months older, and she had a marked inability 
to be in more than one place at a time. (We always 
used to say she would grow out cS that, and no doubt 
she has.) 

I never saw her smddng a {upe, evep at that early 
age, and she used to wear clothes, which she would 
invariably remove (as I heard from a close ftiend of 
the family) when she took a bath. Sometimes she 
would eat a toffee, and. 1 was struck by the haint she 
had (almost, I used to think with pride, like my own 
little brother Harry) of carefully removing the wrap- 
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ping befim popfdpig the tvweetmeftt into her mouth. 
Wlm her millHteedi duam out, inddentatty, odier 
tedh grew in thev place, and you may be ture she 
found them very useful, particularly at mealtimes, 
when she used to eat fb^. 


NOT TOO FASarvL 

Sometimes, I regret to say, she was rather naughty, 
ftn: she had quite a will ^her own, and I have heai^ 
it said that onoe, in a 'tantrum,* she threw her teddy- 
bear right down on to the floorl I remember, 
that whenever she closed her eyes very tight, she was 




able to see nodung at alt— a fiseidty which’ i befieve 
has reaMined with her to|tdij» ve^ day) j } ;! 

1 do hope I have not (pven you die impreadoa tbit 
the youdiM Crawfie was in any essential way really 
diffemt fiom the majority of her school-ftUOws. In 
&ct, in many ways she was Wee thedi, cur at any rate 
jOTufor, if not entity the tame. But it is noSitoo^&od- 
fiil to assume (is it?) that even at that eariy age there 
was stirring within her a realiaation dtat one day die 
was to create a new and unique profession fiir hersdf, 
and make quite a go of it. At any, rate, 1 like to 
think so- 7 >don*t you? 

ALEX ATKINSON 




The Choir Boy 

Hb waited by the vestry door 

And kicked a smaller chum. 

He came across the graveyard grass 
And as I watched him come, 

He blew and burst a big balloon 
Of coloured bubble gum. 

Himseemed he scarce had worn a day 
One of those surplices. 

The reverence was not yet quite gone 
From that straight look of his: 

Albeit he looked the kind of boy 
That every choir boy is. 

He had a soft, cherubic charm, 

An awkward urchin grace. 

His round blue eyes protruded from 
A pink and placid face. 

Yet when he spoke, his voice emerged 
A full and sounding bass. 

He said ‘A treble rising twelve 
Is very seldom seen. 

Our working life is short compared 
With what it must have been 

When voices cracked so late,’ he said. 

*fVe do it at thirteen. 

'We crack so fast,’ he said, ‘they find 
It hard to fill the gaps. 

It is the Welfare State,’ he said. 

‘Or National Health perhaps. 

At any rate, it’s just the same 
With all the other chaps. 

‘They’ll have to get more girls,’ he said: 
And as he spoke I caught 

A sort of gleam upon his face 
Which seemed to come unsought 

And went before I could divine 
The nature of his thought. 

P. If. HUBBARO 
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Air of Comfort 

Tbb nnadventuroul slogan of British Overseas Air> 
ways — B.OA,C. Takts Good Can of Tou — always 
seemed to me more appropriate for the National 
Health Service. Chiselled over hospital doon, it 
would be more encouraging for incoming patients 
than the usual bleak infoi-ination that they now came 
under the dominion of No. Management Com- 

mittee or the Hippocratic reminder that The Art is 
Long but Life is Short. 

The wording of the slogan is possibly intentional, 
for there is a dose similarity between going into an 
aeroplane and going into hospital. In both you are 
immediately immobilized, attended by efficiently 
trained women who turn out not nearly so pretty as 
you had hoped, have your food and drink put into 
your lap, and are left with nothing to do for hours at 
a time except read magazines and go to sleep. You 
also enter the plane and the ward with the same sub- 
consdous uneasiness that you might never get out of 
either alive. 

Aeroplanes and hospitals share one bad habit that 
the subjected occupants of both would be better 
without: will not leave you alone. In the early days 

of flying the passenger was lashed in his cockpit, told 
to hang on, and left in peace until he was pulled out 
on arrival. But observe the modem passenger. Once 
the plane is airborne he keeps his eye on the little sign 
outside the pilot’s cabin, and as soon as allowed 
eagerly lights a cigarette and unbuckles his safety belt 
like a pair of tight dress trousers at the beginning of 
the speeches. As he twists his neck to look out of the 
window the plane disappears into a doud, which he 
inspects for ten minutes or so until forced to the 
opinion that once you have seen the inside of one 
cloud you have seen them all. Instead, he carefully 
studies the map of the route, pointing out to himself 
all the places he has been to on holiday or where his 
relatives live, inspects the pair of waxed paper bags, 
reads the name captain a. r. macoonneoal on the 
pilot’s door several times, discovers that his lifebelt 
really is underneath his seat, fiddles with the knob 
that makes him tip backwards and forwards, and 
finally folds his hands across his stomach and drops 
asleep. 

This is the moment for the stewardess to lean over 
him and ask, with the expression of a nurse approach- 




iag a timid inmate of the children't ward, if he*d Bke 
to give up his coat. Teo modest lo refiise, the 
pa s s enger stands and removes it, upsetting everyone 
in the surrounding smtts. He apologizes wilffiy ali 
round, m a k i n g lavish bows and expressive sigiu to 
the foreignen, sits down, and prepares to sleep again. 
The stewardess returns and asks in the same tone if 
he’d care for anything to read? He says, why, that's 
terribly kind of her, and he’d like the morning paper 
if he could. Ah, but how unfortunate! All she has M 
is the Soenska Da§bladet, Botimgske TUtaiif and Kya 
fnsMO. Perhaps he speaks Swedish, Danitii, or 
Finnisli^ What a pityl Would he like sometinng to 
drink instead? Just some cofiee? In one second! The 
passenger stares at the cloud ag^ for half an hour, 
wondering what happens if the propeller flies off, 
then die stewardess reappears with ffie largest and 
most vicious Martini he has ever tasted. 

Once again our passenger folds his hands, closes 
his eyes, and allows his breathing to subside into 
gentle regularity. The man in front waves under his 
nose a piece of paper saying how high and how fast 
the plane is flying. The passenger gratefully studies 
this until he notices the directions in four languages 
urging him to pass it on without delay, which para- 
lyses his mind in the middle of its acrobatics trying 
to convert kilometres and metres into more meaning- 
ful measurements. The stewardess takes his order for 
a cocktail before lunch, and returns almost at once 
with a large cup of coffee. In an aircraft, lunch is 
always eaten like a Victorian Sunday tea party, with 
everyone balancing cups and plates on their knees 
and trying at the same time to feel for the paper 
napkins under their feet. As his tray is removed, the 
passenger feels confident that sleep will be allowed at 
last. But he is shaken vtithin a minute of shutting his 
eyes by the stewardess demanding ‘Are you Mr. 
Omphosos?’ and then by Captain A. R. Q. Mac- 
gonnegal in person asking cheerfully if he’s all right 
as they’re landing in twenty minutes. The passenger 
is now allowed to doze quietly until the stewardess 
returns to fasten his safety belt and give him a green 
tweed overcoat with a beret stuck in the pocket. 

Air travel becomes even more dangerous for the 
passenger forced through bad weather, an outlandi sh 
route, or personal idiosyncrasy to take a succession 
of plwes of different nation^ties. A colleague of 
mine, a mild ophthalmic surgeon, was flying fiom 
Paris to Hdsinld and pausing in London to col- 
lect a case of instruments. Believing that a full 
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atomach was a prophylactic against sur-uckneas, he in the machinery of an iurway’s politeness it is im- 
boarded the French plane with a couple of assiettes possible to escape, he submissively took his schnapps 
Af^laisss already under his belt, and was dismayed and smorgasbord. At Stockholm he managed to roll 
to find PdU d*Alotuttes en Coussin and Coq au Vin Blanc out of the plane and board the American aircraft 
served as soon as they were airborne. He arrived at taking him Ae rest of his journey, where he was given 
London with a fueling of well-being, and taking oif almost immediately half a pint of whisky and soda, 
in a Scandinavian plane shortly afterwards was and a tray containing clam chowder, crab Louie, 
pleased to see a small table clipped to his seat at chicken Maryland, and strawberry shortcake, with 
five o'clock by one of the six-feet-tall blonde enough coffee for a family breakfast. Now he travels 
stewardesses. A cup of tea? he inquired. How con- by sea, complains on leaving harbour he is seasick, 
siderate for the English passengers! Tea? But the and is left in sympathetic solitude with a pot of weak 
gentleman was surely mistaken. In Sweden it was tea and a pile of water biscuits, 
now dinner time. Finding that once you are caught richard oordon 



'Pm afraid the\ inspector can't discuss your expends accounts now, sir. He's at lunch: glass 
of milk, sandwich and bun, total is. q^d.' 


Experiment in Compression 

From *A Pocket Pickwick* by W. Somerset 


It was shortly after supper that I found myself 
sitting beside Winkle. No doubt I was drawn to him 
by the fact that, unlike most of the other members of 
the party, he was comparatively sober. I had just 
yielded to the drunken persistence of my host, 
Wardle, and accepted my fifth glass of wassail, and 
I remember wondering, as I replied without much 
enthusiasm to his maudlin ramblings, how I could' 
manage to dupose of it imnoticed. 

'Everyone sits down with us on Christmas Eve,* 
said Wardle thickly, ‘just as you see them now, 
servants and all, and here we wait until the clock 
strikes twelve, to usher Christmas in, and beguile the 
time with storfeits and old fories.* 

‘It*8 a good plan.* 

‘A happy Christmas! God bless us every one!* 

‘Yes.* 

‘Fill up, man! It will be two hours, good, before 
you see the bottom of the bowl through the deep, 
rich colour of the wassail.* 

‘I shouldn’t have thought it would be so long.’ 

‘A Christmas song! I’ll give you one, in default of 
a better!’ 

‘All right.* 

At this point Pickwick lurched forward and 
attempted to slap Wardle on the back, missed his 
aim, and came within an ace of falling into the fire. 
I took advantage of the momentary confusion to 
withdraw myself a little from the centre of the 
festivities, and, as I have said, it was beside Winkle 
that I sat down a moment later. His first words 
startled me by their intensity. 

‘1 can’t stand it,* he said. ‘I can’t stand it.’ 

‘It’s only once a year.* 

‘Not with Pickwick, Tupman and Snodgrass. 
They’re always at it. Those awful coach journeys! 
Brandy, rum, strong ale — ^it’s a nightmare, I tell you! 
They turn nasty if you refuse. Mind you, I don't 
swallow a quarter of what I’m offered — not now. 
I’ve had a sort of rubber bulb made, and I keep it 
under my waistcoat. Pitiful, isn’t it? They’re in a 
stupor half the time, and it’s quite possible, by a little 
slei^t of hand ’ 


‘Will this thing hold half a pint of wassail?* 

‘I’m sprry, it’s full of punch and Madeira. Give it 
to Weller, quietly. He’s been a good fiiend to me in 
that way more than once.* 

‘If you don't like these fellows, why go about with 
them?’ 

*1 have to. They’ve got a sort of hold over me. 
They know something no one else must know. But 
I’m beginning to get desperate. It’s not so much the 
drinking and the awful, never-ending heartineas — ^it’s 
the mad things they do. They simply can’t turn 
round without getting into some revolting imbroglio. 
Take Pickwick, He’s been arrested, he's been sued 
for breach of promise, he’s had a fight with a cabman, 
he’s been thrown out of some ui^rtunate woman’s 
bedroom in Ipswich. He doesn’t mind. He takes 
things like that in his stride. To me they’re agony. 
How would you like to be chased round Bath in your 
dressing-gown by a madman with a carving-knife?’ 

‘Not much.’ 

‘Mind you, I got no sympathy from Pickwick. He 
actually seemed to think I’d disgraced them all in 
some way. But when he’s found hiding in a girb’ 
school at midnight, that’s nothing — just boyish high 
spirits. He’d better look out, though, or I’ll be doing 
something 1 shall regret. I came pretty close to it 
only the other day.’ 

‘How was that?’ 

‘Wardle and I were shooting. I was just raising 
my gun to my shoulder when I happened to catch 
sight of Pickwick, beaming away in that sickeningly 
benevolent way of his. Suddenly something seemed 
to snap in my head, aud before I knew where I was 
I’d aimed at him and pulled the trigger.’ 

‘What happened?’ 

‘I hit Tupman.’ 

I was silent. After all, it was no affair of mine. 
Wardle was now hiccoughing up some garbled tale 
about a man named Grub, and Pickwick was listen- 
ing with an air of drunken profundity. It seemed an 
opportune moment to slip away unnoticed. 

■k it it 
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It was well before noon when I left Dinglcy Dell 
on the following day, yet already Wardle was glassy- 
eyed and lachrymose. I thought that he would have 
shaken my hand for ever. 

‘Breakings-up are capital things in our schooldays, 
but in after life they are painful enough.’ 

•Yes.’ 

'Death, self-interest, and fortune’s changes are 
every day breaking up many a happy group and 
wattering them scar and fide.’ 


'I suppose so.’ 

'You’ll split half a dozen of port before you go?’ 

'No, thanks.’ 

1 got away at last, after shaking a dozen hands and 
having my back slapped with such violence, that I 
had some difficulty in maintaining my footing. I ran- 
soled myself with the reflection that in all probability 
I should never again set eyes upon Pickwick or any 
of the whole bibulous crew. But I was mistaken. 

T. S. WATT 




Marlene Jones 


'Bless you!’ Miss Jones says as she ends a tele- 
phone convenation or leaves an acquaintance; or 
‘Bye, now; be good!’ The voiceis cheerful, the nearly 
fashionable catchwords are used without self-con- 
sciousness, but to a sensitive ear the vowel-sounds 
have overtones which s)]t,gest that her present man- 
ner of speaking has been fairiy recently acquired. 
Although he will not recognize the name, a person 
meeting Miss Jones for the first time might wonder 
whether she were an actress. 

This guess is given further probability by her ' 
appearance and her conversation. Her clothes, 
though not particularly modish, are smart enough 
and worn with an air; and her rather extensive make- 
up is applied with professional skill, and makes the 
most of agreeable, if slightly vapid, features and 
colouring. Her conversation is larded with the first- 
names or nicknames cl people eminent in the world 
of stage, screen or radio, and with anecdotes which 
suggest a considerable degree of familiarity. It is 
probably only members of the professions who will 
notice that there is rather more emphasis on pro- 
ducers, directors and similar functionaries than on 
performers. 

Miss Jones is not an actress, though she makes her 
living in the world of entertainment. She is employed 
in a much more recent, and incidentally a much 
more secure, profession; she is one of the specialists 
who ensure the relatively smooth and efficient func- 
tioning of the technically complicated media of mass 
entertainment by cinema and television. 

Miss Jones’s successful career is a triumph of per- 
severance and adaptability; both financially and 
socially she has risen far above her very humble ori- 
gins. Her Mum had been passionately devoted to the 
‘flicks’ and gave her daughter her rather unfortunate 
first name of Marlene in honour of one of her favour- 
ite stars, though she hentated some time between 
that and Greta, Lilian or Mae. Miss Jones dislikes 
the name herself— the witticisms which it evokes 
have lost all their humour fin- her, and it tends to 
reveal her age — and she asks her intimate fHends to 
call her Mary; but it would upset Mum if her credits 
were ascribed to 'Mary Jones,’ and so she keeps to 
her baptismal ntune pn^asionally. 

When motherhood prevented Mrs. Jones viating 


the local picture house with her previous regularity 
she filled the void in her life by assiduotis perusal ^ 
all the ‘picture’ magazines, usually to ffie back- 
ground of nice music from the wireless. Little Mar- 
lene almost literally learned to read fitnn such 
sources, picking out ‘The star is in the car’ instead of 
'The cat is on the mat.* As soon as she was old 
enou^ to read the sub-titles she and Mum went to 
at least two film matiniies a wedc. 



Even to Mrs. Jones’s fond eye Marlene at fourteen 
had neither the face, the voice (the talkies had come 
in by then) nor the figure for a foture star; to prevent 
her daughter having to descend to a shop assistant or 
factory worker Mrs. Jones broke the vow she had 
made to herself at marriage, that die would never 
go out to work again, and charred finr two years to 
pay for Marlene’s tuition at a secretarial school; and, 
when Marlene had got her diploma, scrutinized 
every possible vacancy until she had secured her a 
job within the sacred precincts of a Studio. The 
evening that Marlene was able to report in the 
minutest detail how naturally a famous performer 
had acted in the office Mrs. Jones conndeted that 
all her sacrifices were amply repaid. 

h^lene Jones’s progress in the techiucal side of 
the entertainment world was not spectacular but 
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was very steady; her willingness, her industry and 
her considerable capabilities were slowly recognized, 
and each year saw her in a position of greater re- 
sponsibility and better pay. The war made little 
interruption of her career; although she was put into 
uniform, she waremploy^ in the same sort of jobs, 
either with documentary film units or with Ensa 
activities. 

Her wartime experiences did however greatly 
modify her personality. For the first time in her life 
she was away from Mum for long periods; she 
adapted her accent, her vocabulary, her tastes in 
food and drink to those of her more distinguished 
companions (for in the small wartime units she was 
much closer to the stars and directors than she had 
ever been in the mammoth peace-time organiza- 
tions); by the time she was demobilized she was a 
pretty typical representative of the world her mother 
had wonhipped from afar. 

To-day she shares a small flat with a colleague in a 


conveniently central location. She lived at home for 
a little while after the war, but the very irregular 
houn she was forced to keep disturbed Dad’s rest; 
and for the sake of her career she needed somewhere 
where she could return hospitality. She is assiduous 
however in visiting Mum whenever possible and 
retailing every item of studio gossip; and whenever, 
as quite frequently happens, a young man shows 
agns of being seriously interested in her (in an 
honourable way; her strict sexual morality is one of 
the few aspects of her personality she has not modi- 
fied) she ^ways takes him to see Mum and Dad. 
Somehow nothing ever comes of these potential 
engagements; for though Miss Jones has no embar- 
rassment about her origins and is nothing of a snob, 
the same caimot be said of the young gentlemen who 
feel themselves somewhat attracted by her. She is 
still young, but no longer very young; it seems likely 
that her name will always be Marlene Jones. 

GEOFFREY UORER 



'ShtUl we settle for ninepettee, sir?* 
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Friends of the 
Cathedral 

At the end of our Cathedral 
Where people buy and sell 

It says ‘Friends of the Cathedral’ 

And I’m sure they wish it well. 

Perhaps they gave the bookstaU 
Of modernistic oak 

And the chairs for the assistants 
And the ash-trays for a smoke. 

Is it they who range the marigolds 
In pots of art design 

About ‘The Children’s Comer’, 

That very sacred shrine? 

And do they hang the notices 
Off old crusaders’ toes? 

And paint the cheeks of efiigies 
That curious shade of rose? 


Those things that look like wireless sets 
Suspended from each column 
Which bellow out the Litany 
Parsonically solemn — 

Are they a present fit>m the Friends? 

And if they are, how nice 
That aided by their echo 
One can hear the service twice. 

The hundred little bits of script 
Each framed in passe-partout 
And nailed below the monuments, 

A clerical ‘Who’s Who’— 

Are they as well the work of Friends? 

And do they also choose 
The chantry chapel curtains 
In dainty tea-shop blues? 

The Friends of the Cathedral — 

Are they friendly with the Dean? 

And if they do tilings on their own 
What d^ their fiienddiip mean? 

JOHN BETJEMAN 





The Way Forward 


Mag^ueen is a dear, good fellow, and has a mind 
powerful and sinewy with logical thinkingi and it is 
my opinion that this idea of his will either be a big 
thing for the humaif race, or it will get him into 
prison. 

It would have been possible for him to have picked 
up this idea or notion from literary and historical 
sources only. Potential literary source: The Govern- 
ment Inspector^ fictional tale by Russian literary man 
Gogol. Potential historical source: well-known hoax, 
afterwards the subject of several theatrical pieces, 
carried out by the German ex-convict subsequently 
dubbed the Captain of Kdpenick, who, for his private 
ends, played ju-jitsu with the bureaucrats of Prussia, 
and threw them head over heels by the sole weight 
of their own weaknesses, beliefs, and ambitions. 

MacQueen’s idea was, however, bom of an in- 
cident occurring in real life. Specific case in point: 
that of James O’Gougane, operating in some district 
of the Irish Republic. 

Narrator’s Note: This thing is understood to have 
approximately happened once in Ireland, but if 
anyone imagines die whole mise en seine is insuscep- 
tible of being transferred at the drop of a hat to 
Italy, heart of the Don Camillo country, with Berg- 
man and bikes, that is where he makes a notable 
error. Or Mexico, if that’s what the man wants. 

The court proceedings show that when O’Gougane 
got out of gaol for whatever it was he had got in for, 
what he had to his name was a darkish, decent-look- 
ing suit of clothes and three pounds and five shillings. 
And the first thing he did was buy a stiffish felt hat, 
black. Also purchased by the man O’Gougane were 
a second-hand steel measuring tape that shoots out 
of a little round box on a spring, and a child’s toy 
telescope. 

Then he went a good distance off and made in- 
quiries in this village or small market town he was 
in, and hired a car with a man to drive it. And they 
came to where there was running beside the road a 
long, low, stone wall bordering a great, green estate, 
with the white front of the Big House gleaming 
through the mighty trees like a hundred-pound note. 

Owner of house and estate: Mrs. Holme- Wade. 
Whether married or, etc.: Widow of prominent Eng- 
lish manufacturer. General description and status: 


Refugee from the Welfare State. Pexvonal hobbies, 
tastes, disposition and attitude: Anti. 

As was her custom, Mrs. Holme- Wade was gazing 
fix>m the window of the morning-room, on the look- 
out for unwelcome events, being prepared. She saw 
this stiff, felt, black hat bobbing along by the wall, 
stopping and going and stopping and going, and 
then she saw the man under the hat climbing care- 
fully and slowly and without attempted concealment 
over the wall. And what he did when he got over the 
wall was look through a telescope, and nod, and 
make a note in a pocket book. 

Then he took a thing out of his pocket and seemed 
to be measuring distances, pacing out a section of the 
green sward, and measuring, and pacing again. 

Servitor summoned. ‘Find out what that man 
imagines he’s doing.’ Servitor on return states: ’Hr 
is from the Department of Posts and Telegraphs in 
Dublin, prospecting for the new telegraph and tele- 
phone lines they are going to put up.’ ‘Ask him to 
come and speak to me immediately.’ 

It was a very lovely meeting. Mrs. Holme- Wade 
read the newspapers and was familiar with the char- 
acter and aims of Governments, bureaucrats, and 
persons of that, as Mr. Holme- Wade used to say, 
kidney. She knew that they ride roughshod over 
tradition, infringe rights of individuals, are cunning, 
devilish cunning, incompetent and corrupt. That was 
her attitude, and O’Gougane knew it must be. That 
was what made the meeting lovely from his point of 
view. By his own attitude he confirmed her opinion 
at every point. That was what made it lovely from 
her point of view. 

She even converted him. He said it was a crying 
shame, a wonderful estate like that to be ruined and 
made unsightly with telegraph poles and miles and 
miles and miles of unsightly wire. They should really 
keep the line along the road. But what was to be 
done? Orders, red tape, duty. Qpite, but one had 
heard that in certain cases, ways and means, approach 
— er — don’t misunderstand me, but ei^— er 

Judging the weight and momentum of poor Mrs. 
Holme-Wade’s bcliefi to a nicety, ju-jitsuist 
O’Gougane ruefully admitted that, deplorable as it 
might seem to honest people, there were, neverthe- 
less, if one wanted to get tUngs done, well I’m afraid 
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'Tou keep these up — voe're not at St. Tropez now,you know.' 


that’s human nature. In short, he threw her for a 
cash payment of ^£350 which he said he would 
require to distribute in bribes so as to keep the line 
to the public road, prevent the horribly impending 
disfigurement of the Holme-Wade estate, keep things 
smoothshhd and uninfnnging. 

Attitude of Mrs. Holme- Wade at this point: One 
of gladness. She had saved the estate fi?om disfigure- 
ment. And, far more important than that, she had 
been proved entirely right in her estimate of the way 
things are. 

Attitude of O’Gougane at this point: One of glad- 
ness conducive to fiirther effort. And what he did 
was, he went a good distance off and with a little 
piece of the bought fixtm a timber merchant 

a small number of sound, good-looking poles of the 
type used fi>r telegraph and telephone lines in very 
rural districts. In a lorry hired in another place he 
had these poles collected and brought back to the 


village or small market town he had started fix>in, 
where he was already well known as the man firom 
the Postal Department that was prospecting for die 
new line, out by Mrs. Holme- Wade’s place and all 
over. 

He used to sit in the bar of the hotel, and the land- 
lord and the barman and all the fermers of the dis- 
trict who came to the hotel used, at the sight of him, 
to be reminded of Government and of bureaucrats: 
how blood-sucking and incompetently qiendtfarift 
they are, throwing away the tax-payers* money, surd 
themselves men ^t couldn’t run a fifiy-acre &nn 
if you gave it them. They argued sometimes with 
O’Gougane about it, and at first he said * We mustn’t 
exaggerate,’ and then one day, suddenly, with oaths 
and groans he was convert^ and he raved and 
shouted that there was nothing anybody could tdl 
him about the incompetence of some of tlwse people 
back in die Department that be wouldn’t double. 
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There was only one farmer in the bar at the time 
and he asked what was the matter? Matter? The 
matter was that those bird-brains back in the Depart- 
ment after they had ordered several thousand poles — 
the very best timber, oh, of course, naturally — ^fbr the 
new line, now had decided the line was going to be 
uneconomic or sesme gobbledygook, and what do 
they want now but vHXL O'Oougane take immediate 
ste]^ to sell off those poles at public auction for what 
they will fetch. What sort of poles? The same as that 
first little consignment that came in the lorry. 

So the farmer’s attitude was one of great gladness, 
'because he had been proved right in everything he 
ever said about Government, and also because if 
he could bribe O’Gougane to sell him, say, 500 poles 
of that fine timber at a very, very low price before it 
got to auction he would make a packet one way and 



another. Among this farmer’s belieft was a belief 
that once in a while you meet one of these bureau- 
crats that is smart enough to know which side his 
bread is buttered. Jiut between ourselves, con- 
fidentially. 

Just between themselves, confidentially, O’Gou- 
gane threw him for a £25 bribe, plus a sizeable 
deposit payment on the limber, and in the course of 
the day he was converted in the presence of eight 
other successive farmers, on similar terms. It was a 
day of joyfulness in that farming community, for they 
had made money and, even better than that, they 
had swindled the Government. O’Gouganc bade 
them good-bye, and behind his back they said, 
^They’re all alike, those fellows.’ 

^But in the end,’ 1 pointed out to MacQueen, 
’O’Gougane was gaoled. Of course, he’d had the 
spending of all that money first.’ 

‘That’s not the point at all,’ MacQueen said. 
‘Money, gaol — the point is who got the prestige out 
of it? And who got humiliated and laughed to scorn? 
Aren’t we sitting here at this minute admiring the 
greatness of the ingenuity of O’Gougane, wriggling, 
too, with delicious contempt of the folly of that 
woman and those farmers? Like the town councillors 
in that Russian literary story, and the ones that got 
hoaxed at Kbpenick— derided and mocked from 
generation to generation. 

‘And how do we know,’ shouted MacQueen, ‘that 
we aren’t at any day or hour laying ourselves open to 
that same fate, victims of the future ridicule of 
millions? How do we know that this or that joker 
with his tax form isn’t out on the Kbpenick? What 
we need to do is to protect ourselves in advance against 
these hoaxers. Don’t say to yourselves, my friends, 
that’s a tax collector or a ticket collector or a man 
from the insurance company or a member of the 
Cabinet; say to yourselves he’s probably an 
O’Gougane seeking to exploit my native prejudices 
and secret hopes for his private ends, and treat him 
as such.’ 

The man behind the bar said ‘Long past time, 
gendemcn, please.’ And MacQpeen said ‘Shut that 
row, you mere impostor. You can’t fool me.’ And the 
man behind the bar sent for the police, and the last 
thing I heard MacQueen say before the real 'row 
star^ was ‘Listen, you tricksy runt, the only thing 
I want to hear from you is where did you pinch that 
uniform?’ 


*^^ot too tiglU^ is it?* 


CLAUD GOGX.BURN 
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# When 1 wtelder oFtthe blowlemp Is eau|ht up fn the hot'-wnter system of 
reel Ilfs the ipiot«llght moves from btthrdom to court«>room ... the 
gitmour of chromium taps clashes with harsh facts. To^ay the Ev*ni»n| 
Sund*rd Introduces a new series telling the stories of some of the plumbers 
who have encountered a difficult |olnt ... In the witness-box. 
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JBxb you acquainted with a man 
named Ar^ur Leafe?* 

«l>udb?' said Gryme. ‘Leafe?* 

You could tell, in that moment, juit 
how puzsled he wai. And did ever a case 
against any plumber look as black? Was 
ever a rope being more slowly and surely 
woven that would more inevitably lie 
round any neck? We may never know. 

*Leafe,* repeated Marshal Birkings, 
with what might have passed for a wink 
in the direction of the jury. * Arthur Leafe. 
With an £.’ 

Note the subtlety here. Mark it well; 
for in it lies the key to the whole tense 
drama of that morning, the seventeenth 
day of the trial. 'Are you acquainUd with 
a rnnn . . .* Marshal Birkings does not 
say 'Do you know Arthur Leafe?* He does 
not say *Did you know Arthur Leafe?’ He 
does not even say, as well he might, 
'Have you heard of Arthur Leafe?* No. 
Implacably, without fuss, with that 
barely perceptible hitch to his sock which 
helped to make Marshal Birkings so 
striking a figure in and out of the Old 
Bailey, 'Are you acquainted urith a man 
nam^ Arthur Leafe?’ he says. 

'Well, no,’ says Gryme. 

He lickat hlo lipn 

I T was the beginning, this — the begin- 
ning of a fugue that was to go on all that 
fateful morning, while the fashionable 
spectators silently applauded every nu- 
ance, every twist and turn of the counter- 
point. 

'You are not acquainted with him?’ 
•No.* 

'You have never met him?’ 

•No.’ 

'If he were to stand before you now 
you would not recognize him?’ 

‘N-no,* 


The note had been strudt at once. The 
main theme of this elaborate sonata had 
been statedr-without Biss, without his- 
trionics. Gryme did not know Arthur 
Tifafri 

Now, this is the first mention of Arthur 
Leafe that smyone has heard from the be- 
ginning of the trial. It is probable that 
nobody, nobody in that whole hushed 
court, has been aware of his existence 
before this moment Bear that point in 
mind. For, make no mistake, here is the 
crux, the fulcrum, the turning-point, of 


Marshal Birkings’ argument. This is the 
flood-gate which, once opened to its 
fullest extent (and opened it is to be, 
before many hours have elapsed), will 
bring the whole pitiful edifice of the 
defence crashing down, to be borne away 
upon the tide of Birkings’ closing speech. 

The first lightning strokes were swiftly 
added to. 

'When you opened the door of Number 
Eleven Pool Street, was there not a man 
standing in the shadow near the pillar- 
box?’ 

'No,’ says Gryme. But he is not sure. 
His eyes move warily in his head. He is 
not sure. He licks his lips. With his 
tongue. 

'Are you Jifrv?’ Marshal Birkings raises 
his voice slightly on the last wc^. The 
first two words — the ‘are’ and the 'you’ — 
are spoken almost casually, with no 
emphasis at all to speak of. But the third 
word — the 'sure* — ^has a sharp, icy edge 
to it that is felt at the back of the court. 

•Yes,’ says Gryme. 

'I see,* says Marshal Birkings. And his 
fingers lighdy toy with the half-smoked 
cigar in his waistcoat pocket. The first 
crisis has passed. 


Inthg nlissdow 

I T was short; barely a foretaste of the 
thunder that was to come. And yet, in 
that brief, simple-seeming passage of 
question a^ answer, something changed. 
The atmosphere became tense. 

Picture the scene. Gryme, the tall, 
svelte, furtive plumber, apprehensive in 
the box. Marshal Birkings, calm, assured, 
standing with the weight of his body on 
his left foot, arms folded, eyes closed. 'It 
seemed,’ wrote a reporter on that fatefiil 


morning, 'that every eye in the court was 
fixed on the master of cross-examination.’ 

And what a masterl For see where we 
have got so for. Giyme doesn*t know Arthur 
Leafe. He is not sure whether there was a 
man standing in the shadow by the 
pillar-box. That is all. Just two, irre- 
futable facts, wormed out of the acctised 
by Marshal Birkings. But see what he 
makes of them! If ever a plumber was 
hanged by sheer, brilliant cross-examin- 
ation, that plumber was Charles Edmund 
Havelock Gryme. 

Birkings starts quietly. Few pec^le in 
the crowded court can have heard his 
next question — the question that leads 
from foe grim introduction to foe dra- 
matic climax of this first movement. 



•m^ouLD you be surprised to hear that 
wv the man in the shadow was Arthur 
Leafe?’ 

Gryme hesitates. To say no would be a 
denial. To say yes . . . 

•I— don’t know,* Gryme says at last 

Very slowly Marshal Birkings opens 
his eyes. 


Who pushed Charles 
Grym^s Bandeart? 
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'Letioejpiitittliitway. Would you be 
iurprbed to beer that tlie man in tlie 
ihadbw^ %vlioge name wai ArdMjv l^ebfei 
followed you into Number Eleven roU 
Street ud took ei^t flash-light photo- 
graphs of you as you clubbed Agnes Le 

Roy with a pipe-wrench * 

*1 must old^tr Allendale Muskratt is 
on his foet at once. But it is of no avail. 
This time there is no stopping Marshal 
Birkings. He has the bit between his teeth 
now* 

*As you clubbed Agne| Le Roy with 
a pipe-wiench,* he repeats, *aaw^ her 
into two halves, wrapped her in a soiled 
bed s pread — tftij soiled bedspread — ^and 
bundled her through the ^ndow into 
the waiting handcart?* 

Now Gryme was no flwl, with all hu 
faults. He knew where this was leading. 
He had to be careful. One fklse step, 
and . . . 


*Yes,* said Gryme, after a moment's 
hesitation. 

Only a tapmmt^^hat ft was epquflh. 
lUbMiid WM on W like » 

Putting a pad^ of photograifos hom 
under his gownt he flung it, almost con- 
temptuously, towards the witness-box. 

Wave mi Issuglsier 

•v axQUBST that these be handed to the 
Aprisonert* he cried. Andthenheadded, 
with one of those sardonic flashes of vnt 
which so endeared him lo bar and public 
' alike, ‘Perhaps he*d care to have a few of 
them enlarged.* 

That did it. It was the signal, that. 
A wave of healthy laughter broke across 
the court from the public gallery. Even 
the judge could scaicely hide his smile. 
At diis sudden relaxation of tension, one 
man alone, as he studied the pictures of 


hh crime, remained glunMhned. What- 
ever dpe may be si^ of Grysne, iMs 
mpch Is certain: he had no sense of 
himiourt 

(B—disi oimmpMkmm 

|rr was not the end, of couna* Nine dayv 
Awere to ellipse before the tdMlwd tftn 
its gruelliag course. But in flbose fow 
minutes of devasiatuyg thrust and paffy, 
which have delighted connnisscm of 
cross-examination ever unce, there can 
be no doubt that Marshal Blildngi 
sowed die first seeds of suq^lcion in the 
fertile minds of the twelve good men and 
true. 

Was he guilty? That question may 
never be satisfactorily answered. This 
much alone is certain: he may have been. 

And Marshal Birkings pm^ it. 

ALEX ATKINSON 




Strange Interlude 


Hbr dfCM was of blfck velvet and severely plain in 
die medieval style, fitting close to the trunk, which 
was well packed and wi^ a waut somewhere in the 
region cS the pelvis. The tight sleeves tapered to a 
point over the back of the hand and the full-gathered 
skirt fell just short of the ankles. These, to my faint 
surprise, were hidden in white openwork stockings 
and the feet in good Cromwellian shoes with square 
buckles. This was evening dress, and, as evening 
dreu calls for jewellery, a locket on a black ribbon 
was tied tight round Ae column of her throat and 
a string of chunky amber beads like the teeth of a 
chain-smoking dinosaur hung down below her mid- 
HfT. Amber, too, was pendant from her lobes, which 
peeped out from under a pair of coiled and greying 
plaits. Her face reminded me of, among other things, 
a self-portrait by Hokusai, except that her small 
elongated eyes were behind pale horn-rimmed glasses. 

‘How do you do?’ she said as we were introduced, 
with a grave articulation that made it sound as 
though she really wanted to know. I having asked 
the same of her, it began to look as though conversa- 
tion had lagged beyond hope of recovery. But no 
such luck. 

‘You have tried the punch, I presume?’ she said 



presently, in the tones of one who would take no 
denial. I tried to laugh off the beaker of whiskey in 
my hand with some feeble theorizing about herbs 
and spices not being good fbr the old digestion. 

She looked at me Uke a disapproving musk rat. 
A moment’s thought would have told me there wasn’t 
anything I qould teach her about the properties of 
herbs and spices, or, I suspected, about ^yflower 
water, the making of rush mats, pomanders, or how 
to vamp an accompaniment on the bass viol. 

And so the talk slid over to other things. We spoke 
of her habitat. It seemed she had her being, if you 
could call it that, in a small Buckinghamshire town, 
which on that account alone would no doubt prefer 
to be nameless. I knew, because it was a household 
word where words now obsolete and of Saxon origin 
are the common currency of speech, that she and her 
husbknd did very nicely thank you out of a craft 
factory, where they turned out textiles of plain but 
mediocre design and furniture of more than medi- 
ocre discomfort. I glanced at her capable hand, with 
its heavy cornelian ring, as she raised it to remove 
with charming unselfconsdousness a hair that had 
got into her mouth, and I imagined it, shuttle- 
clasped, moving with dexterous speed between warp 
and woof as her loom exuded some hideous fabric. 

Now to her side came the diffident bulk of her 
mate, looking as uncomfortable as a plucked ostrich 
in his unaccustomed evening togs. A fellow who 
couldn’t let ill alone, he had added to his troubles by 
wearing a black stock that pushed his hair up at the 
back into a fringe like Crock’s wig. For what seemed 
longer no doubt than it was they looked at each other 
speechlessly in mutual satisfaction. Presently this 
period of silent adoration came to an end, and in a 
voice higher than the chandelier her spouse gave 
tongue. 

‘Well, my deahr?* 

To which, in tones somewhat lower than his, she 
flashed the riposte: 

‘WeU?’ 

Again silence fell between them and they stood 
smiling mutely at each other. 

‘You have tried the punch?’ she said at last. 
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Unable to block my eats in time, I caught his shrill 
response. 

‘I have indeed and 1 pronounce it capital.’ 

He grinned at me shyly with teeth that were rather 
too apart. I noticed his hand had been sui^ 
reptidously exploring his pocket, and I guessed what 
for. He leant towards me and said sotto voce, with a 
look that appealed for my support and failed utterly: 

‘Do you suppose our hostess would permit a pipe?’ 

*I don’t smoke, so I wouldn’t know,’ I said, lapsing 
through sheer nerves into the affectation ai the con- 


ditional. He peered about him with a look of wildly 
exaggerated consternation and then, in order, I 
suppose, to keep up the conspiratorial pretence, 
tip-toed away. 

Once more the colourless almond eyes of my com- 
panion — ^how ebe to describe her? — ^watched me 
with iinhlinking expectancy. I felt I cotild not dis- 
appmnt her. After all, she was, or appeared to be, a 
woman. It was unfortunate; my knowledge of how to 
make a rush mat had deserted me with startling 
suddenness as soon as 1 left my kindergarten. And 
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what did I know of the bass viol? I tried to rack my 
brains for the latest intelligence firom the Dolmetsch 
front but they refused to be racked. Finally^ for want 
df a better utterance, I found myself telling her that 
I had just come back from Wembley. 

‘Wembley,* she said. Her tone was that of the 
Blessid Damozel, a tone of sweet, incurious surprise. 
‘Trinder on ice,* I said, ‘or rather, Aladdin.* 
Through closed lips she made a sound like that of 
someone playing a one-stringed fiddle with an empty 


bottle. As luck would have it, and a better stroke 
seldom came my way, her hero at this moment 
returned. His pipe was in his hand and I was sorry 
to see that his manner was that of one who has glad 
tidings to impart. 

‘Deahr,* said he, ‘a siirprise; Amanda has brought 
her lute and is going to sing.* 

Whereunto answereth his ladye with tranquil mien 
yet merrily withal, ‘O joy!* 

' NICOLAS BENTLEY 











Democracy’s Choice 

Q. — On what principles does a democracy choose its leaders? Illustrate from British Prime Ministers 

of this century 


A. In the eighteenth and eariy nineteenth centuries 
a privileged caste chose the country’s political leaden 
from its own numbers — such effete representatives 
as Chatham, Fox and Pitt. With the coming of 
democracy, however, the choice has been made from 
a wider field, and certain clearly discernible prin- 
ciples have been established. This may be seen from 
an examination of the reasons why the eleven British 
Prime Ministen of this century have been chosen. 

LordSalisbwy (1900-1902) was chosen because he 
was a Cedi. It is a convention of our unwritten con- 
stitution that there shall always be a Cedi in the 
ante-room, even if not in the council chamber. As 
Gladstone said in his sleep, 'You cannot keep a good 
Cedi down.’ ‘Nor a bad one dther,’ whispered 
Disraeli to his Queen. 

A. J. Balfour (1902-1905) was chosen because he 
was the nephew of Lord Salisbury. It is another 
valuable convention that Cedb shall look after their 
own. 'Per HadUU ad Doiemiag Street' runs the family 
motto. This is best translated as ‘For Probity and 
Boblnty.’ 

CamphelUBarmemum (1905-1908) was chosen be- 
cause his party could agree on no one else. This has 
become a vital guiding rule in a democracy’s choice 
of its leaders. 

H. H. Asquith (190&-1910) was chosen because he 
was a Balliol man. He rode to power on the tide of 
Dr. Jowett’s reputation, and constructed a Balliol 
Government which Oxford historians have praised 
as the most intelligent the country has ever known. 
BaUiol has now been superseded by Winchester and 
New College, but there will not be true equality of 
opportunity until Cambridge men have a ^ance as 
well. 

H. H. Asquith (1910-1910) was chosen because 
Maigot Asquith cUd not yet have enough material 
for her autobiography. 

H. H. Asquith (1910-1916) was chosen because he 
was the fa^er of Lady Violet Bonham-Carter. 

Lloyd George (1916-1918) was chosen by himself 
and the Press Lords, thus establishing the democratic 


prindple that no man shall be kept down because 
of the nature of his motives or of his support. This 
established true equality of opportunity for the first 
time in Britain. 

Uoyd George (1918-1922) was chosen by himself, 
the Press Lords and those whom he had recom- 
mended for peerages and baronetcies, thus showing 
that a democratic Prime Minister must continually 
widen the basis of his support. 

Bomr Law (1922-1923) was chosen because he had 
waited so long. 

Stanly Baldwin (1923-1924) was chosen because 
no one could abide Lord Curzon, thus establishii^; 
the democratic principle that Prime Ministers shall 
be chosen from the elected House of Parliament. This 
principle is still apparently continued, but it would 
be wise to watch the Cecils. 

Ramsay MacDonald (1924-1924) was chosen be- 
cause not enough former Liberab and Conservatives 
had yet joined the Labour Party to deprive real 
Labour leaders of high office. This established a 
democratic principle, though only Lord Jowitt knows 
which. 

Stanley BiUdwin (1924-1929) was chosen because he 
smoked a pipe and liked Mary Webb, thus proving 
that a democracy has a proper appreciation of 
character and literature. 

Ramsay MacDonald (1929-1931) was chosen be- 
cause all the duchesses in London wanted to loss 
him, thus proving that a democracy will not lightly 
abandon the aristocratic element in government. 
This is another reason for watching the Cecils. 

Ramsay MacDonald (1931-1935) was chosen be- 
cause Mr. Baldwin was willing that he should be, 
thus establishing the democratic principle that fac- 
tion is not all and that men of goodwiU will always 
come to the aid of their country. 

Stanley Baldwin (1935-1937) was chosen because 
he had not yet sealed 1 ^ Ups. 

Jieoille Chamberlain (1937-1940) was chosen because 
he was the son of Joseph Chamberiain; the half- 
brother of Austen Chamberiain; controlled the 
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Birmingham caucus; and knew about public health, chosen, remain in power by keeping their parties 
He thus proved that men of talent may xise to the always on the verge of a ^>lit, thus proving that 
top in a democratic state. ^Divide and Rule* is true in a democracy as in any 

Winston S. Churchill (1940-1945) was chosen be- other form of Government, 
cause, in time of war, the British turned instinctively Clmont Attlee (1950-1951) was chosen because he 
to the effete representative of a privileged caste. He had not yet appointed Mr. H. Morrison to the 
was, of course, only a figure-head, and the real run- Foreign Office. 

ning of the war was left to such representatives of Winston S, Churchill (1951-1955) was chosen 
democracy as Sir John Wardlaw- Milne. because Mr. H. Morrison had been appointed to the 

Clement Attlee (i945-tg5<<; was chosen because his Foreign Office, 
party could agree on no one else. See comments on 

Campbell-Bannerman above. Such men as he, once kenry fairlie 
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The Waste Man 


Ho\^ pleasant to know Mr. Eliot, 

With his quizzical smile 
And his runcible^iat, 

How pleasant to know what he’s driving at. 

Between the appearance and the reality, 
Between the strophe and the antistrophe, 
Between the devil and the deep Bloo 
msbury cult of semi-detachment 
Falls the curtain, 

And we arc left darkling 
In the Delphic shade, 

With our classical illusions. 

And the dubious benefits 
Of a secondary education. 

How shall we know 

When The Times does not know 

And the Telegraph is deaf 


To the voice of the Prophet 
In the waste land of Belgravia, 

To the still, sad music of humanity 
In the wilderness of suburbia, 

Where lovely woman stoops to folly 
And a new Tiresias tells the melancholy 
Tale of man’s fatuity 
And the pointlessness of it all? 

How delightful to have known Mr. Eliot, 

With his rolled umbrella 
And his bowler hat. 

When punctual on the final stroke of nine. 

Across the Bridge and down King William Street 
To where Saint Mary Woolnoth keeps the hour, 
He came to Lombard Street to make his mark 
Among staid bankers as a Confidential Clerk, 

ERIC WURR 



*A table near the orchestra^ please.^ 
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Austerity the Enterprise Way 

During the last war Bernard Shaw offered to meet 
Britain’s armaments budget by a trifling adjustment 
in the alphabet. He maintained that the dropping 
of a few superfluous vowels would save enough 
labour, breath, ink, metal, paint and paper to lick 
the Germans and liquidate the National Debt. 

Shaw wasn’t the first philosopher to appreciate 
the value of apparently minor economies. There was 
the man who stalked into the head office of the old 
LpN.e.r. with a scheme calculated to save the com- 
pany tens of thousands a year: ^Everybody knows 
you run a railway,’ he told the startled directors, ‘so 
why not eliminate the r and call yourselves the 

L.N.E.?’ 

And Shaw wasn’t the last homespun do-gooder to 
prescribe painless nostrums for our financial ailments. 
At this moment the newspapers are busy advising us 
how to knock inflation, how to bring down the 
price of tea, how to rub Mr. Rising Price’s nose in the 
dust. A single page of the News Chronicle contains 
these headlines — ‘Find those Cheaper Cuts,’ ‘Check 
the Prices on all those Tins,’ ‘This Pot knocks a 
Third off your Tea Bill.’ We arc told to cat less 
meat, fewer eggs, biscuits and oranges, and to drink 
less tea and coffee: if we carry out instructions 
prices will tumble. 

Well, yes, of course tliey will. And when they’ve 
tumbled sufficiently and we are allowed to buy 
again, those ‘damn ridiculous’ prices will promptly 
sneak back again up to their perches. That’s some- 
thing the newspaper economists omit to mention. I 
should be much more grateful to the newspapers for 
their ‘reduce-the-cost-of-living’ campaign if they 
directed their propaganda at people in other coun- 
tries, the very people whose increased consumption 
has made British prices rocket. Why not tell the 
Tunisians who now swill one and a third cups of 
tea per day (compared with our nearly five and a 
fifth), to cut out that one for the pot? And why not 
advise the Americans, who stupefy themselves with 


one quarter of a cup per person per day, that a 
easant infusion can be made from dried mulberry 
and dandelion? 

But there’s another, far more serious, point. The 
Fourth Estate may be pretty powerful, but I can’t 
somehow see the rest of industry and commerce 
knuckling under and accepting its propaganda with- 
out a struggle. When the Press says ‘Buy less tea* it 
does not necessarily mean ‘Buy less tea and save 
pennies to spend on newspapers,’ but the tea 
merchants may take the less charitable view, espe- 
cially if they feel (as I do) that there is a likelihood 
of some increase in the price of certain newspapers. 

What happens if Mr. Teapot (like Mr. Cube) re- 
taliates with a campaign urging people to buy fewer 
papers? And what happens when Mr. Steak, Mr. 
Tooty-Fruity, Miss Cocktail and Master Humpty 
Dumpty join in with their own knocking schemes? 
Well, we might conceivably get back to the brand 
of austerity advocated by Sir Stafford Cripps-7- 
everybody saving like mad and consuming as little 
as possible, the City panicking, exports thriving, im- 
ports dwindling, and Mr. Butler trotting around 
with a perpetual grin. 

And then again we might not. 

MAMMON 


L_ 
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Horse Laugh 

Mv VET says he has everv sympathy with Professor 
Frosnett, who was recently sent as representative of 
UNESCO to some remote island in the Pacific where 
sporadic orgies of csmnibalism are known to occur. 
The Professor was instructed to make a report on the 
reason why the natives occasionally indulged in this 
diet in spite of repeated strictures against such prac- 
tices from the Presbyterian mission there, and the 
fact that the island was sufficiently fertile to provide 
other forms of nourishment. Meanwhile a Permanent 
Committee sitting in Paris waited anxiously for his 
Memorandum. It was confidently expected that this 
would shed new light on the Roots of Culture and 
the Background of Primitive Mythology berides mak- 
ing international understanding in that area a trifle 
easier. 

Twelve months elapsed and no report arrived, and 
it was generally feared that another scientist had 
sacrificed hu life in the pursuit of knowledge or, as 
the Chairman appropriately put it: ‘It seems dear 
Frosnett has gone the way of all human flesh.’ 

However, their cursory obsequies were curtailed 
by the sudden arrival of the long-anticipated report 
from the Professor himself, proving he was not only 
alive but purstiing his researches vnth his customary 
energy, llie Committee was convened. The Memo- 
randum was read; ‘The reason why the natives eat 
each other is because they taste absolutely divine.’ 

*I don’t see what that story has to do with my 
horses,’ I said, somewhat nettled by the vet’s face- 
tiousness. ‘Once you see how they’re behaving, you’ll 
realize 1 haven’t dragged you here unnecessarily.’ 

We sloshed through the mud towards the field, our 
torches reflected in the mist. I was carrying a couple 
of halters and a pail of com with which to entice the 
horses to the gate. I was most anxious that they 
should receive attention, for they are valuable 
ftfiitnalii, being a pair of foe last shire horses in the 
district. 

‘Need we go right out to the field?’ the vet com- 


plained. 'From your descripfion of their symptoms I 
tell you that a day in the loose-box will soon put 
them to rights.’ 

But I insisted. And dragged him out to the gate 
and began banging my pail. At this sound both 
horses bared their teeffi and neighfed hilarioudy. 
Then, cocking one eye, began to trot towards us. 
They didn’t get very far: the first mare seemed to 
knit with her two front feet, then rolled on her flanks. 
The other merely sat on its rump and drocded. 

‘The reason why horses get drunk,’ said the vet, 
‘is that they’ve nothing else to do. My advice is to 
get them to a loose-box when they’re sober enough 
to stand, and remember to fence off that clamp of 
ferment^ mangolds or they’re bound to get tight 
again.’ 

RONALD DUNCAN 
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Possible Explanation 

* Astounding! Tou^ve fitted me as good as my SaviU Row 
tailor,* writes Col, J, W, — From an advertisement. 

Waring had always believed that his natural talents 
were wasted in his job of bookmaker’s tout, and when 
war came in 1939 he enlisted at once, determined to 
show the worid that he was capable of better things. 
He succeeded so well that by 1945 he had attained 
the rank of colonel, and when the war ended he 
decided to make the Army his career. He was dis- 
appointed to find, however, that in peace time he 
seemed to be able to make no further progress. Work 
as he would, and scheme and plan as he might, he 
remained a colonel, and after some years of bitter 
fhistration he sought out an old fiiend, General Bar- 
ling, and asked for his advice. 

‘Well, my dear fellow,’ said General Barling, ‘it’s 
not a thing I find easy to say, and I do hope you 
won’t be offended with me, but the fact is that you 
don’t speak grammatical English. It didn’t matter 
much during the war, but I’m afraid it does now.’ 

‘I’ve always thought,’ said Waring stiffly, ‘as how 
I spoke pretty good.’ 

‘I’m ^raid not. I wonder if you remember that 
time the Prime Minister visited us in St. Cleriot, and 
had lunch in the Mess? You should do, because he 
paid you a rather nice compliment. He said “Only 
last week a grim prospect gaped upon us all, and in 
the sombre gloom around us we could see no gleam 
of light. To-day we press forward, our feet upon the 
sunlit uplands. My friends, let us drink to Colonel 
Waring.’’ You replied “I only done my duty, like 
what we all done.’’ It was nothing, really: still, I 
saw him wince. Well, that’s the sort of thing that’s 
keeping you back now.’ 

‘You’ve spoke out blunt, all right,’ said Waring 
sharply, ‘but you’ve not given me no help. If I’ve 
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talked impure all these years, I gc^a lot to get out of 
the habit of. How am I going to^o it?’ 

’The first step, obviously,’ said General Barling, 
’is to take a course at a speech training school, or 
something of the kind. While you’re doing that you 
should make a point of mixing as much as possible 
with people who speak faultless English. You spend 
most of your spare time on the racecourse, don’t you? 

I should cut that out, if I were you. Try to strike up 
friendships with — ^well, gi^od straight actors, say, or, 
clergymen above the rank of vicar. People like that 
simply have to speak well. I mean, you’ll wait a long 
time before you’ll hear a double negative from a 
bishop, won’t you? Another thing. Go to a really 
fii*st«class tailor. If you don’t mind me saying so, you 
won’t get far with either the church or the stage in 
that purple affair you have on now.’ 

CiOlonel Waring felt that this was good advice, and 
he decided to take it. He was a likeable character and 
a good mixer, and he found no great difficulty in 
introducing himself into the sort of society recom- 
mended by General Barling. He became firm friends 
with a happy-go-lucky archdeacon of about his own 
age, and ^ey went on a walking tour together. 
Waring felt that his failing was already less noticeable. 

’You done me good, Jim boy,’ he said, one spark- 
ling autumn morning, as they shouldered their ruck- 
sacks in the doorway of their inn. ’I’ll speak proper 
yet.’ 

‘Of course you will, my dear chap,’ replied the 
archdeacon. ’I’m sure of one thing, at any rate: 
you’re not making half as many mistakes as what you 
was at the start of this here trip.’ 

However, the months went by, and the years, and 
still there was no promotion for Colonel Waring. He 
grew discouraged. 

’It isn’t no use, Em,’ he said to his wife. ’I spent 



a lot of dough over this here caper, and I’ve not got 
no ^^Tther. This suit as I’m wearing cost me ^ty 
quid, and that there Sir Oliver Richa^ knocks back 
double gins like as if they was water. Then there’s my 
elocution. I done my best to get on, but I don’t want 
to promote myself into the bankruptcy court.’ 

He laid aside his dreams of fame, and gave up 
the elocution lessons, the new firiends and the suits 
from Savile Row. As far as these were concerned the 
change seemed to him to make little or no difference, 
and he wrote to his new tailor, complimenting him 
on the fact. He might speak badly, he reflected as he 
did so, but at least his writing and spelling were first 
class. 

T. S. WATT 

On Dipping into an 
Intelligence Test 

Supply the missing word: 

(Analogies) 

Elephant is to rose as is to plant. 

Skin is to fruit as is to egg. 

Atoms are to nucleus 
As planets are to Sun 

And teai^drops are to Tragedy 
, As laughter is to Fun. 

The dipping yacht is to its helm 
As stallion is to rider 

And hemlock is to lethal glass 
As apples are to cider. 

The poet counts his golden words 
As miser counts his riches 

And Viscounts carry business men 
As broomsticks carry witches. 

A conscience is to criminals 
As stomach-aK^e to gluttons 

And man holds fost to faith and hope 
As laaccs cling to buttons. 

KONALD nSADMAN 






Lament for a Late Lord Mayor 

In hay the weeds grow two inches each day, the side than on the rest. He has been a shaker of royal 
Red Army and Young Communist ladies with short hands, an opener of bazaan, the temporary father 
fat legs march through the Red Square, the earnest of the community, a man withdrawn, a man dedi* 
soaeties of folk dancen tie bells to their knees and cated. Now he returns to the engineer’s bench, the 
splash through the puddles round maypoles, and this schoolroom and the office. No more patronizing 
year’s provincial Lord Mayor becomes last year’s interviews with his boss. 

Lord Mayor. There is nothing so dead as last year’s T’ll not be in to-morrow. I’m guest of honour at 
Lord Mayor — ^save the ex-general secretary of a trade the Chamber of Commerce. ’ 
union. In May, when everything else is fresh and full From now on it is— 'Do you think, Mr. Smith, 
of promise, last year’s chief civic di g nitar y faces a that 1 might leave ten minutes early to-night for a 
period of agonizing readjustment. meeting of the Street Drainage Committee?’ 

For a year he has been above politics, an eminence On cold winter nights in future he will stand in the 
he has demonstrated in the Council Chamber by bus queue in Town Hall Square watching this year’s 
imposing the rules of order more firmly on his own Lord Mayor sweep past in the mayoral limousine, 
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leaxiing forward to joke with the Mace Bearer, over to the other tid^ They’d like to see that die 
snugly covered with Ae plaid rug that kept his 1^ Lord Mayor's turned up.' And he clambered over 
warm last winter. their legs to nod gravely to the crowd. 

When he was made Lord Mayor twelve months As they drew near the chapel the crowd was on 
ago the year ahead had stretched out to infinity, the other side of the car. Again, clumdly, with much 
After a few weeks he had forgotten that there had heaving and grunting, the Lord Mayor changed 
ever been another civic head. He might even have places. As they reached the cemetery the same thing 
begun to act as though he had been bom to the happened again. 

Robes with the Chain clutched in his baby fist — ^like One alderman could stand it no more. ‘Sithee, 

the Mayor of a northern to/'n who recently attended lad,' he said, ‘they’ve not turned up to see thy chain, 
'ho funeral of a distinguished citizen. There was a They've turned up to see Old Joe’s funeral. And he 
crowd in the street where the great man had lived, hasn’t moved once since we started.' 

The mayoral car, carrying His Worship in full regst* Most Labour Lord Mayors, however, will have 
lia, drew up with the Lord Mayor sitting on the side taken care to shed the pomp of ofiice when they 
away from the crowd. Apologetically he said to the mixed with other folk. lire caustic tongue of a col* 
aldermen and councillors with him, ‘Mind if I move league is a whip to be feared by any who would 
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pnsnime to put on nde. The Lord Mayor has been 
watched wiA suspicion. If he has shown a tendency 
to hobnob with Tory aldermen or to kowtow to die 
Rotary Club someone will have seized an oppor- 
tunity to hand him a crisp reminder. ‘Well, you’U be 
back as vice-chairman of the Sewage Committee, 
Jim. Beats me how .we've managed without you this 
twelve-month.’ 

Now he has to rehabilitate himself with those who 
are confident they would have made a better mayor. 
He has to come to terms with those whose turn for 
the mayoralty is some years ahead, and who profess 
to scorn the gewgaws and frippery, the Chain, the 
Mace, and the Robes, as symbols of an outworn 
traditionalism. They rgect it as an office which 
smacks of the fie/it bourgeoisie", it is not in the spirit of 
the New Dawn. The political emancipation of the 
workers, they feel, is not achieved when a railway 
fireman becomes Lo^ Mayor. Now he has to sur- 
pass them in militancy. He will search the minutes of 
the General Purposes Committee for items on which 
he can demonstrate his class solidarity. 

In a few months’ time, because he is usually 
level-headed, he will be in the thick of the battle 
again. His greatest moment will come at next year’s 
mayoral reception when a colleague sampling the 
cress sandwiches says, ‘Well, lad, I reckon you put 
up a better show than this.’ 

Soon all that remains will be a mounted, coloured 
photograph in the front room, and, as the front 
room is used only on Sundays, it will not haunt him 
overmuch with memories of glory past. But last 
year’s Lady Mayoress may be forgiven if, as she 
dusts it, she stan^ and dreams awhile. 

WILFRED FIENBUROH 



* How’s about a coupla ringsides for lomght, Jack?* 


Net Result — ? 


Every day, by patient skill and industry, the 
frontiers of knowledge are pushed a little farther out- 
wards. Take the soiling (k net curtains. For many 
years now the fact that these contrivances get damned 
dirty in a sooty atmosphere has been half suspected 
by the ordinary housewife as she crouches behind 
them in an effort to see what the neighbours are up 
to. But half-suspicions are not knowledge. You can- 
not make them into graphs or express them as 
percentages. You can scarcely even draw any valid 
conclusions from them, except perhaps that it is time 
the curtains were washed. 

That the cold white light of certainty has at long 
last, in this post-Coronation year of 1954, been shed 
on the hitherto dimly-illuminated question of curtain 
fouling is due entirely to the energy and initiative of 
the Electrical Association for Women. While the rest 
of the world went carelessly on its way this devoted 
band (of whom some of my readers will perhaps be 
hearing for the first time) set themselves resolutely to 
prove that net curtains get dirtier in manufacturing 
cities like Leeds and Manchester than in such quiet 
oases as Abinger Hammer and Midhurst. They 
succeeded. This in itself need occasion no surprise; 
^deed, professional scoffers may claim that the result 
was a foregone conclusion and that a more footling 
waste of time and money than this inquiry could 
hardly be conceived by the mind of man. But it is 
not the result so much as the manner of its presenta- 
tion that excites respect. What the professional scoffer 
forgets is that statistics are the basis of all good govern-^" 
menty and you cannot have statistics without a proper 
inquiry. Let him, before he scoffs too freely, ask him- 
self; What percentage of housewives in large towns 
wash their net curtains once a month? He has no 
idea. But the Electrical Association for Women can 
tell him. As the result of a questionnaire sent to 
hundreds of net-curtain users all over the country 
the Association are able to state without fear of con- 
tradiction that ‘thirty-nine per cent of housewives in 
large towns wash their curtains every month, ^dule 
none let them go dirty longer than six months,’ 
whereas in rural areas ‘only three per cent do a 
monthly wash, thirty-eight per cent wash their cui> 
tains every three months, and twenty-eight per cent 
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every six.’ Two per cent wash them only once a year, 
the scallywags. 

Significant as these figures are — you have only to 
express them as a gpraph of washings against smoke- 
emission per acre-hour to see how the laundry- 
frequency curve rises as the soot falls — the E.A.W. 
were not content. Percentages, unless supported by 
independent evidence, may easily mislead, and it was 
still necessary to show, as the Manchester Guardian 
rightly points out, that ‘the high frequency of curtain 
washing in the large towns was not a result of custom 
or excessive “house-proudness.” ’ The Association, in 
other words, were determined to produce conclusive 
proof that soot makes curtains difty. To this end, 
they took the trouble to hang new net curtains at 
windows in six carefully selected places in England 
and leave them suspended there for the space of one 
lunar month. At the beginning and end of this period 

D 


they measured the reflectivity of the surface of each 
of these curtains — ^what the layman would call its 
‘whiteness’ — ^by means of a photo-electric reflecto- 
meter. 

Times change, and science continually brings new 
aids to the patient investigator. In the old days, when 
I and my colleagues of the Men’s Gaslight League 
were trying to show that the incidence of rats was 
higher in small sewers than in the operating theatres 
of large hospitab, we had no such instruments to help 
us. We had to rdy entirely on our own observations 
down manholes and such evidence as could be got 
from patients coming out from under ansesthetics. 
But that is no criticism of the E.A.W., who rightly 
availed themselves of all the assistance they could get 
in their complex investigation. The reflectometer 
results, based on a reading of one hundred for snow- 
white linen, are worth quoting in full: 

Net curtain, new. All districts ... 85 

Ditto after one month. Abingcr Hammer 78-83; 
Midhurst 78-82; Glapham 72-78; Corby 68-76; 
Manchester 64-70; Leeds! (my exclamation 
mark) 50-58. 

There is practically no limit to the things that can 
be done with these figures by a statistician worth hb 
salt. They can be multiplied by population densities 
to prove that the weekly wash is heavier per square 
mile in Manchester than in Abingcr Hammer. They 
can be put on a map of England in the form of 
horizontal and vertied shadings to show areas with 
a net-curtain reflectivity-drop of more or less than 
twenty-five per cent per lunar month. They can be 
plotted against the washing-frequency percentages to 
produce a house-proudness curve. They could, with 
a little trouble, be compared with the figures for 
detergent sales in each area and thus help soap-kings 
to plan their autumn campaigns. 

But what the Electrical Anociation for Women 
actually did with them was probably the best. They 
bundled them up in a Report, together with some 
additional information that I haven’t time to go into 
now about the average time per family per week 
spent on washing and ironing, and sent Ae whole 
lot to the Government’s committee on air pollution. 

The next move is with the conunittee. My guess is 
that they will put the Report in a carefully sdected 
pigeon-hole and leave it there for the space of at least 
one solar year. 


H. F. ELLIS 
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How to Kill a Man in Six Efforts: by Ronald Searle 








Soccer in Excelsis 


Bdn^ a footnote to the rapturous article in last Wednesdays *Tomos* 


Moments there are ii^en the Muse of History her- 
sdf takes pity on the barren field of English sport and 
plants therein a near immortal blossom, a flower of 
pur|de dye. Brightness is stayed fix>m falling. Bad- 
nunton it may ^ or Table Tennis, no longer lie at 
the proud foot of a conqueror. A foultless round is 
liddira, the mile is ours. We hear how nobly Hutton 
stood, a willow in his hands. We lift our cool brows 
to tyrants, be they Egyptian or Persian, Hungarian 
or Greek. And such a moment surely it was at 
Molyneux Road, when the serried ranks of Muscovy 
reeled back before our chosen champions till the last 
tucket sonnance found them finally beaten by four 
goals to nil. That ciphering must stand for ever to 
our credit on a new entablature of the Temple of 
Fame. 

There is the hub, the rub of it. There the nub. 
There floats freely our oriflamme. Yet truth compels 
us to say, if we are saying anything, that pendulous 
for long hung destiny, the battie doubtfol, might 
matched with might before the must was made. 

And what a must it was when three times within 
five minutes the dark custodian fix>m the Steppes, no 
sop to soothe him, gave passage to the invaders’ 
power, three times in that short space the volleys of 
the marauding Midlanders made contact with the 
net. 

Well may it give us pause. Where Albion failed, 
where Arsenal faltered, these young Wolves, by un- 
erring iiutinct, seemed to know along what paths the 
red slayer might best be slain, and these they wisely 
followed. 

Did the shade of Wulfhina, King Edgar*^ sister, 
look down from St. Peter’s Chiuxh on those lists of 
chivalry? Did the statue of theTrince Consort permit 
itself a momentary smile? Possibly not. There is no 
record of these things, nor yet can we more than 
wonder if a scowl passed over the features of the 
departed Lenin, or of the mighty Stalin hinuelf, 
where embalmed they possibly repose. Tears live in 
an onion, and maybe in the Krexnlin’s dome. 

Yet were they no easy victirru, these Spartacists, as 


the white orb flew fiom man to num, Diaa seemingly 
fallen from her unseen throne, and delicate tracery 
was mingled with stark robustitude. From Touchline 
to Backache it travelled, and to Touchline returned 
again, till none but Netto failed of his eponymous 
r61e, but always the fi»t of Wright were steady, 
always the attack was served until the carronading 
boots of his forwards were graced with wreaths of 
victory. 

Tumult was all the air, fiill throated came the roar 
of sixty thousand watchets, necks muffled to the 
misty night, made fulgent for the nonce. Aching 
were the eyes of four million home-housed dtizeiu, 
glued like storm-driven sea birds to the television 
screen, breath held, hearts palpitant. To them too, 
far off, came the clamour that rent the smog when 
Wilshaw drove the first blow home, England em- 
braced and Spartak stood discomfited. The tide 
was turned. Yet none expected that last quick flower- 
ing nor final firuitage that followed the pattern of 
unsparing enterprise. These goals are like to last in 
memory for ever, jeweb on the stretched forefinger of 
all time pointing the way that football should go to 
footballers yet to come, to paeans of the future in 
phrases still uncogitated. 

All praise to Broadbent and to Shorthouse and the 
little roaming Hancocks, shod with wings of gold. 
The game was played with the exquisite courtesy of 
Spanish grandees, and if the faces of the Wamderers 
were wreathed in such smiles as Lidnius Crassus 
may have worn when the originad Spautausus fell, yet 
the Russians, au though ackrowledging the greater 
stamina and greater skill that swept them to the 
maebtrom of their doom, paused out with the heroic 
fortitude of glauliators, down-thumbed by am Im- 
perial hand. Co-existence triumphed in the mud; amd 
now at long laut u scraped the rust from Englamd’s 
sword. 

Pushtov wau exchamged for Bauhtov five minutes 
before the end. 


EVOB 
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M.P.s ‘Forgotten,’ say Troops 


'Many of us feel tha^our boys at Westminster are 
in danger of becomiag a fcrgotten Parliament,’ said 
Trooper I^ck Barker on his return to B.4«O.R. 
tiHlay, He is the leader of a delegation of private 
soldiers who have just completed a week’s tour in- 
vestigating welfare conditions among Members of 
Pariiament. The other soldiers on the delegation are 
Private Jim Maggs, Private Bert Long, Gunner Tom 
Peten, Driver. Jack Plimsoll and Acting Lance- 
Corporal Keith Franckenstein. 

During their tour the delegation saw M.P.s at 
work in the Chamber and Committee Rooms, and 
also virited the Smoking Room, the Tea Room, the 
Terrace and other welfare installations. 

'1 spoke to a number of the Members,’ said 


Trooper Barker, ‘and there is no doubt that a wide- 
spread feeling of dissatisfaction csdsts among them.’ 
Among the matters complained of were the in- 
adequate rates of pay and allowances, the long hours 
of compulsory attendance at the House, and the 
boring nature of the speeches there. 

‘These may seem small things in themselves,’ 
Trooper Barker said, ‘but added together they can 
produce a real sense of grievance, with the result that 
Members get “brown^ off” with their work and 
wander off on tours of China, Israel, B.A.O.R., and 
so on.’ 

Preliminary work on the delegation’s report was 
begun to-day by Private Long. 

*We had a right good tour,’ he said. ‘Every facility 
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was given ui to qieak dlMct wi^ Isat^bench Mem- 
bers, with the result that we got things straight in 
a way we would never have done if we bad had to go 
through the usual procedure of P.R.Oj, under- 
secretaries and all that kind of bull,* 

Among the matters noted, said Private Long, were 
many that would have to be the subject of loni^term 
action, but some ought to be pot right imnuM&tely. 
For example, sevei^ Memibm complained of the 
inadequacy of their mail. 'Mail is a very potent 
factor in morale-building,’ Private Long said, after 
one or two false starts. ‘If a Member does not receive 
regular complainti from his constituents he is thrown 
on to his own resources when it comes to putting 
down questions, and this is bound to lead to a lower- 
ing of standards and undue emphans on such un- 
profitable subjects as helicopters and that kind of 
lark, which do not really affect his constituents at 
aU.’ 

It was inevitable that an M.P.’8 life should be 
fraught with hardship and tedium, but the delegation 
felt that some problems were being considered with 
too much complacency. ‘These men are the flower 
of our democracy, and are very often the examples 
by which foreigners form their opinion of our nation. 
They are all volunteers, and they have to serve some- 
times for many years without any relief other than a 
month at Christmas and Easter and about four 
months’ recess in the summer, much of which may 
possibly be spent serving on a parliamentary com- 
mission in some place like Israel or Jamaica, with no 
reward but their bare expenses.* 

Nothing should be too good for them. Unless their 
stay at Westminster was made tiioroughly worth 
while, both socially and financially, there would be 
an ever-increasing number of Memben investigating 
conditions in Service garrisons overseas, and no one 
would want to see that. 

The report was agreed unanimously. 

B. A. YOUNO 



•ToueUr 


The Teddy Boys’ Picnic 

IF YOU go down to the woods to-day 
You’d better go in disguise 
With drain-pipe trews 
And fancy shoes 

And something intense in ties — 

Don’t bother to wash (It’s sure to rain) 

But take your cosh and bicycle chain— 
To-day’s the day the Teddy Boys have their 
picnic. 

MARK BBAVAN 





On the Mat 


The mat is but a stone's throw from Victoria Station. Dojo. Presently they rise and, fiercely but politely, 
It is a canvas mat, padded with fibre and felt, cover- in cleanliness and quiet, start to tear with both hand s 
ing the floor of a good-sized room. On it are two men at one another’s cotton clothing, 
dressed in regulation costumes of Japanese cotton: The place of the mat is the Budokwai, where the 

loose jackets ‘just long enough to cover the hips,’ people of London and its suburbs, male and female, 
loose trousers not long enough to cover the ankles, meet to defend themselves against their neighbours 
loose belts. One of them is a clerk from Whitehall, according to the precepts of a Way of Knighthood, 
the other a bus conductor from Croydon. martial but gentle: the way of Judo. One after 

They kneel, facing one another, on the mat, bow another they are coming in, fit>m their shops and 
down their heads as though to an invisible Emperor, their offices, their trains and their buses, wearing 
touching the mat with their foreheads, and sit for cherry-blossom badges with an abracadabra in the 
a moment, with legs crossed beneath them, in appar- centre, but soon shedding suits and skirts to emerge, 
ent contemplation. They sit in silence, obeying an transformed for the evening into white Japanese, 
injunction on the wall: ‘The Dojo is the shrine for wearing belts ofdifFerent colours according to status. 
Judo and sanctuary for the Judoka, therefore in it They begin to talk gently — outnde the «hr{nf — 
should prevail cleanliness and quiet’: and this is the osoto-gari and ucU-mata, tsukuri and kakt", or to ponder 
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silently how best to put each other out of action, 
whether temporarily or permanently. Shall it be by 
a lock ‘applied to the arms, legs, body, in sudi a way 
as to produce dislocation of Ae jtmts’; by ‘striking, 
or kicking, the vital nerve centres’ in order to 
paralyse the opponent; or by strangling, ‘applied to 
the neck, to reduce the opponent to a state of coma 
by stopping the blood circulation to the brain’? And, 
once in a state of coma, shall he be resuscitated or 
not? 

In the quarterly Bulletin ('No great teacher has 
despised the written word’) they read with dreamy 
anticipation of the ‘heavenly knock-out’ (downward 
with ^e fist at the middle of the crown of the head), 
the 'sun and the moon’ (with the fist or knee at the 
roots of the eyebrows), or the ‘bright star* (with the 


fist, elbow, knee or fiwt at a position about i| inches 
below die navel). 

Befine stepping on to the mat they read the notices 
on the wall: 'If you are losing blood on the canvas 
stop practising . . . Please see that your finger and 
toens^ are cut short ... Be ever mindfiil to learn, 
for the wise can learn fiom the fool more than the 
fix>l can learn firom the wise . . . Good homes are 
needed for three puppies . . .* 

Soon half a doaen couples are on the mat, defend- 
ing themselves busily. The nlence of the Dojo is 
broken only by their laborious panting for breath, 
fay the swish of their bare feet across the canvas, by 
the explosion of an occasional Japanese shout, and 
by the firequent slap of bodies, flat-out on the can- 
vas. ('In order to make the practice more safe and 
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enjoyable, at the moment the opponent’s body comes 
into contact with the ground a slight lift is given to 
one of his arms and shoulders.’) The pervading scent 
of cainvas and cotton is gradually sweetened by that 
of a gentle sweat, like ripening apricots. 

Londoners, all, from Bloomsbury and Beckenham, 
Edgware and Ruislip and Golder’s Green, watched 
over by a real Japanese, a sage in these matters, they 
tug away, face to face, ’pulling and pushing, resisting 
and non-resisting, concentrating and de-concentrat- 
ing,’ striving continuously to unbalance one another 
in order to ward off threats of attack not always 
apparent. 

One, ’about to take a side step with his right foot, 
in a buoyant manner,* abruptly finds himself reaped 
to the mat by a sweeping ankle. Another, intending 
to trip up his opponent, is lightly flung over his 
shoulder, like a towel, ^turned over his hip, as over a 
parallel bar, wound around him, or wheeled along 
the mat, ’the foot as the hub, the body as the spoke.’ 

‘If it’s well done,’ whispers an onlooker, ‘it’s ever 
so exhilarating to be thrown.’ 

So they smite one another, sweeping hip and float- 
ing thigh, always scrupulous, as Japanese gentlemen 
are, not to squeeze head or kidneys, press faces, 
’twist or bend fingers, wrists, toes, jaw, head and 
spine.’ And thus they rise in the belted hierarchy, 
humble Kyus becoming honourable Dans, white 
belts becoming yellow, orange, green, blue, brown 
and, most honourably, black. 


Downstairs there is another mat, and on this 
the ladies of London are defending themselves, even 
more fiercely, against each other. Breathing heavily, 
eyes alight, hair awry, cheeks flushed with excite- 
ment, shorthand-typists and saleswomen, beauti- 
cians, kennel-maids, probationary nurses, they pre- 
pare themselves, on the mat, to meet the hazards 
of London life outside. A Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary from a Whitehall Ministry, 2nd Dan and Dame 
of the British Empire, watches over them, spectacled, 
alert and impassive, occasionally commanding, 
’Gome back on the mat!’ as, in the fervour of self* 
defence, one lady begins to flatten her opponent 
against the wall. 

‘Novices,’ remarks a black-belted onlooker criti- 
cally. ‘Stiff as lamp-posts with drunken men clinging 
around them. Like a willow tree with snow on its 
branches, dipping to slide off the load. That’s how 
it’ll be when we get in among the belts.’ 

So, a pattern of willows, they dip out into the 
night, walking home, fearless of footpads, across the 
loneliest commons, down the murkiest alleyways. 

These, says the sage, are humdrum considerations. 
Self-defence is a beginning, not an end. The end is 
mere human perfection, universal morality, ’the 
equilibrium of opposites in all things of life, physically, 
mentally, emotionally and spiritually.’ There is 
much, it might seem, to be learnt from former 
enemies. 

LORD KINROSS 















Sir St*ph*n T*ll*nts is on Holiday 

Whuh gives me an opportunity, long sought, to put on my moleskin waistcoat and watUe a few u^fues 

on my own account 


It i> early days yet, of coursr, to start cutting, for the 
oner beds in the for cottier of my little property are 
still in foil leaf. But a kind friend in Slmpshire has 
sent me a gimUing hook (it has inverted times set 
obliquely to the circular Uade which make it possible 
with a little practice, she assures me, to gatto and 
slash the wabe in a single movement) and I am 
anxious to try it out. The hook is drawn across the 
body with a frill two-handed swish, the action, in 
rhyfom and timing, resembling that of scything 
which (as 1 told my readers recently, and shall tell 
them again many times) brings with it a sense of 
peace and frilfilment unique among the occupations 
open to an English country gentleman. 

When I have stacked and dried the osier withies I 
intend to weave them into iimumerable baskets. 


Week-end guests this put yeu have been complain- 
ing of a shortage of home-made racqitacles in which 
to gather toadstools, thisdedown, cuckoo-spit, 
oak apples and so on diat diey deli|^t to add tp my 
store. So when the cherrywood lo^ are aUaxe on 
the hearth some tepder Iduopgrey evening in Nov- 
ember (readers will remember the old onfoard I cut 
do«vn so eqjoyably, with two quotatkku frtom die 
G«orgie$, some thirty issues ago), I ihaD settle down 
in my ^een Aime chair and, after 'scalluiiiing’ the 
rods with a picking-knife, begin the intiieate process 
of waling up die aides of my baskets. 

Oak apides, when soaked in a pint of triute wine 
vin^ar with a few elder leaves, make an okl- 
fiuhioned lotion for the removal of freckles, but alas! 
I have mislaid my great-grandmother’s receipt for 
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cuckoo-spit (for its household use, that is to say; the 
making of artificial cuckoo-spit is, to me, an abomina- 
tion, when nature’s bounty is so readily at hand). 
Can it be spun, or perhaps blown, into small bags, 
which could then be filled with dried henbane and 
put away with the double damask dinner napkins a 
kind fiiend has sent me trom Connemara? 

★ ★ ★ 

How infinitely rich is the pageant of beauty that 
August spreads for squire and peasant alike. Already 
a delicate bloom informs the slow-ripening clusters 
in my vinery, and the ragwort makes a carpet in the 
fields for less fortunate folk. All this, and thatching 
too! But the roof, sadly tattered by last sennight’s 
gales, o£ the spare summer-house where I am wont 
to rest my bones when the sun is westering, must wait 


awhile. For I am vowed, ere Michaelmas with its 
mufiins be con^^ to try my ’prentice hand at match- 
ing my matotalligrandmother’s sampler, which daily 
reproaches i^mm its place of honour by the still- 
room door. The art of embroidering on cheese is all 
but lost, so it will be a rare feather in my cap if I 
have one or two amateur designs firamed ready for 
Christmas. My grandmother, ctf coune, worked with 
silk spun from her own silkworms. The temptation 
is strong. But it will be time enough when the 
partridges are in the stubble to think of planting 
mulberries in a simny cemcx of the lawn. 

it it if 

Meanwhile, the Great Reed Mace flourishes un- 
checked in the stream at the bottom of the sunken 
gardens. This, the T/pha of the botanists. 
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though conunonly misnamed by the general, is not when up to my armpits in thick mud, grubbing up 
the Bulrush of the Scriptures. It was Seirpiu laaulm, the ree^, sedges and old bicycle tyres that threaten 
the true Bulrush (a corruption, incident^y of ‘pool- to choke the streamlet’s murmurous chuckle. Indeed 
rush,* so that doyen of water>plant connoisseurs, my a kind reader from the Wen wonders how it is, since 
old friend Sir Andrew CuUompton, informs me), I spend so much time Pan-like ‘spreading ruin and 
which cradled the infant Moses; unless, indeed, as scattering bane,’ that there can be anything left to 
some Hebrew scholars aver, ‘Paper>reed’ {Cyphtnts eradicate from my long-suffering brook. May I 
papyrus) is a more correct rendering of the original. remind him that jfaturam expellts Jiirea, tamen usque 
Be that as it may, I must gird up my loins and recmed I shall be disappointed indeed if I do not 
plunge once again, armed with sickle, rake and manage to dredge up another five or six hundred 
snarling-iron, into my little brook. I am never words for The Smnimy Ttmms, 
happier, as 1 have many times pointed out, than h. p. bllis 



'There's a right qf way eUoHy iadieated.' 







THE SEVEN HEADLAMPS OF MOTOR 

ENGINEERING 

BY J*HN R*SK4iN 


X. In ooiiBid«ring the use of deceitful mouldings, 
clifomiiim«id»ted accretions, and similar fraudulent 
attempts to persuade a public, only, alas, too willing to 
be deluded by such insolent stratagems, that an example 
of what, in these days, passes for the ooachbuilder's art 
possesses aerodynamic qualities which, in fact, it only 
too patently lacks, we must determine, first, what, if 
any, amount of ornamentation is acceptable on its own 
account. And here I find it necessai 
A wmfmmm % io remind the engineer who meanly 

and, as I think, dishonestly, shelters 
behind a superstition that the general 
WiiOTiiiliiisiiai are content with the appearance of 
a motor only if it be plentifully 
bedaubed with imbecile medallions of chromium-plated 
metal, that, had he, or his, idiotically-termed, stylist, not, 
in the first place, rendered such a belief possible by defil> 
ing the market with automobiles so smirched, the fashion 
could not, of itself, have come into being. Chromium- 


late, at best a sorry substitute for the precious metals 
created by Divine Providence for use where a bright sur- 


face is desired, may permissibly be employed upon 


features where an application of paint would, for one 


reason or another, be inappropriate, as on bumpers, the 


handles of doors, and such like; but to trammel a fine 


honest area of gleaming cellulose varnish with chromium 


els and headings that serve no function but the 


tmcation of vanity is the action of a man utterl 


innocent of the dements of good breedin 


II. One exception only may be permitted, and that is 
to be found where the lines of the coachwork are so con- 
ceived that the painted surface obtrudes into space in 
such fashion as to cause the risk of contact with a similar 
surface. Here, and here only, a.chromium-plated rib may 
be affixed to serve the office of what is known to seamen 
as a 'nibbing-strake.’ A splendid example may be in- 
spected upon the Ghevrolac Tathmaster,’ where the 
burnished metal member is led with wonderful exactness 
along the line of greatest vulnerability, beginning with 
admirable abruptness at the very point where contact is 
first possible, and ending with equal determination where 
the danger exists no longer. 




But has the engineer been content with this excellent, 
and honest, piece of design? Not so; for finding, no doubt, 
a surplus of chromium stri[p upon his books, he has set 
to twisting it into all kinds of fanciful dogans and mottos, 
such as "Silkodrive,’ Towerstat,’ and the like, and these 
he has scrawled at various points upon his coachwork 
with all the art of the Bill-poster, What might, therefore, 
have been an exemplary design has been debased to the 
mark of the child's autograph-album. 

III. Cognate with this question of chromium-plate is 
the matter of white-walled tyres and similar coxcombries. 
God in His Infinite Wisdom ordained that vulcanized 
rubber should present to the viewer a uniform surface of 
warm grey. For what exact purpose I find it difficult to 
surmise, the arbiters of contemporary style have decreed 
that the rubber of motor-tyres should be so treated that 
the walls (but not the treads) shall show a gleaming white 
as unsightly as it is unpractical. Now 
a decision so ludicrously inept might 


rhaps be overlooked as a solitar 


\ were it not that other con- 


tothams ceits, equally fantastical, are begin- 


to manifest themselves; and so 


wire-spoked wheels, constructed upon the soundest 


rinciples, are concealed behind pressed-steel 


discs devised according to no principles that I can dis- 


cover; and pressed-steel wheels of capable and economical 


construction are defiled with a machine that serves no 


other evident purpose than to delude the ignorant mto 


the belief that the wheels are of the wire-spoked variety. 
I cannot too strongly emphasize that the function of 
wheeto in a motor-car is to enable the vehicle to run 
smoothly and travel safely, and that, so long as they are 
of a justly circular outline, the maltr ea tment or 
sion of them to effect nuances of a^ _ 
foreign to the engineer's primal purpose is barbarouaaiid 
dishonest. 

IV. I cannot allow myself to conclude these remarks 
without some reference to a problem of especial impor- 
tance in these times.^ Neither by the public, nor by those 

i 2 Oor. si, 17. 
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diMtged wMb itt «g»cq»toi, |i tlw ssad andw- 

■tood. Ifc ttMu llw MSftpkto disBiBt&iiK/<]|F fbS filisto 
of tho Tdilole; • dteponal to tntin that bnt of tho 
oomiNMwntt Ota hope to be r et nro ed to thtb otigiatl 
etate: aa esploahre dltroptbn la wfaloh toda, apholrtaty, 
peiatworit, ae -well tt the mtehiaerp itaelf^ auffar ia pro* 
portion ta thay tre allowed to be handled by the Tiilgtr 
tad inaenoltiTe meohtaidaaa engaged. Let na apeak bold 
aad aay that there ia no anoii thing aa a repair. For aa 


fiwt aa one matter haa bean attandad to, aaothar baa 
been diaooTwed— or created; and this p roOeaa, for tddA 
a numelaiy ohaige ia iha& ftp ike hour, oaa be ao pro* 
longed, in the haada of praotiaed woddnon, that it waae 
better fbr the motoriat who deteota tronble hn tim 
madiinery of hla wehieie atamly to oondemn the vehiide 
to the aarap*heap, rather tiian eatnat it to the henda of 
thoee who fidaefy undertake to aet it ari|d^t. 

B. a. xoTTiro 




If Your Lordship Pleases 


Hkr majesty’s Judges axe, as everyone knows, a 
race completely' apart. Knocking up some eight 
thousand a year, with a pension of around five 
thousand, they may seem to the uninfiirmed layman 
to occupy a somewhat enviable position. In fact,' as 
they are the first to point out, their lot is very hard, 
they work from 10.30 until 4 p.m. for at least nine 
months in every year, they pay as they earn and often 
have to travel on the Tube. As an occupational risk 
they have to avoid being found dr unk in charge of 
motoi>cars or on enclosed premises after dark. For 
the advocate, the conduct of most cases would be far 
easier without them. However, as they are there, 
some sort of approach to them has to be worked out. 

Judges can be divided into various categories. 
There are the plain ghastly, nowadays a dying race, 
who are rumoured to order double helpings of 
muffins after death sentences. There are the scholarly, 
who are inclined to make Greek epigrams at wit- 
nesses in factory accident cases, to the complete 
bewilderment of everyone in Ciourt except one aged 
solicitor who laughs alone and fiu* too loud. There are 
bluflf, hearty Judges who grow restive after lunch 
time on Fridays, and there are kindly, courteous 
Judges who are polite to everyone. Of these the 
ghastly are often the most just, the scholarly the most 
obtuse, the hearty the least reliable and the courteous 
the most difficult to deal with. 


The advocate is expected to contend with all these 
types, and what everyone secretly hopes is that he 
will have a row with ffiem. As he is also expected to 
win his cases he will rarely do so, but it is true that 
nothing enhances a barrister’s reputation so much as 
a good row with a Judge. Everyone remembers 
F. E. Smith because when a Judge said to him ’What 
do you think I am here for?’ he replied ‘Who am 
I to question the inscrutable ways of Providence?’ 
No one remembers his opponent, who probably took 
advantage of this regrettable crack to win the case. 
However, at the slightest sign of truculence at the 
Bar, at even the smallest edge put to the remark 
‘By now that point should be clear euen to your 
Lordship,’ ancient solicitors’ managing clerks quiver 
like young girk at bull fights and the ushers are 
delightedly reminded of the alleged days of Sir 
Edward Marshall Hall. 

On the whole, if you have your client’s interests at 
heart, it is best to deny the onlookers this pleasure 
and be polite to the Judge. This consists of telling 
him how you are much obliged to him and asking 
if he pleases at various intervals and laughing up- 
roariously at his invariably mmless jokes. The point 
of a Judge’s joke is, of course, not that it should be 
funny but that it should be there at all. When a 
Judge leans back with the sad expression of one about 
to embark on a joke the barristers look nervously 





PENING a parcel — untying the string 
Nearing a little hill-top 
Buying old books and not reading them 
Starting Proust, Gibbon, Don Quixote — ^any 
of the great unfinishables 
Switching off the wireless 
Boring those we dislike 

Driving along by-passes at night— circling the ghostly 
roundabout — waiting at traffic lights 
Taking one’s tie, one’s shoes off 

Barrel-organ in the rain — how it totters on bandaged feet 
through an old dance, missing most of the steps 
Swimming-bath voices 
Seeing oneself in shop-windows 
Fitting the last piece into a Jigsaw and stepping back 
Drawing corks — loosening a metal top under the hot tap 
Trains in the night 

Antics of a music-hall singer seen from the sidelong bar that 
excludes sound 

Cry of a newspaperman in the dusk 
New packs of notes at the bank, crisply told 
Dabbling fingers in a stream 
Snow round a street lamp, or descending into water 
From a Tube carriage, seeing the doon shut against a portly 
late-comer 

Looking into a dark garage from a sunny street 
Plucking the leaves from leaf-artichokes, squeezing shrimps 
out of shells, pulling the stalk out of a succulent pear 
Yawning under the sky 

Newspaper left behind — handling it gingerly, especially if 
others are looking 

Someone dofing a bus to run over him 
A horse funeral 

Reading in a hot bath, with the electric lamp like a moon 
through mist 

Passing people at a bus stop over which has been pasted a 
notice announcing a temporary stop elsewhere 
Tight little parcel with finger-loop— reek of freshly ground 
coffee 

Tramp feathered like a field marshal, stretching in the sun, 
scratching, producing half a loaf and a knife 
Hearing a fire-engine, turning, and pretending to be dis- 
mayed 

A raindrop on a window gathering, running down, swelling 
another, breaking 

Dripping sealing-wax on the reversed envelope 
Exploring on a hot summer night the cool overlap of sheet 
Jogging along in a train — ^puff-puff, preferably uphill — ^past 
astonished pigs 

Making one’s pains pleasures 


^ IFTING the big coffee-pot they have foigotten 

m l/A/ 1^88^ ^ W the Light Programme 
m ^^8 by musicians, snapped by photo- 

^V^aU^^Gn^aphers, accosted by the flag-day f^ — one 
points to one’s button-hole, it’s empty 
Walking down the moving stairs that have stopped moving 
Hearing about one’s double 
The car with the four-note horn 

A moth brushing the cheek just as one is about to fall 
asleep 

Buying a stamp and hopdessly overliddng it 
Hearing one’s Christian name called— one Tesists-*-agaiii— 
one turns— quite a lot of people staring, all stranger^ and who- 
ever shouted is silent 

Hotel room where the basin gurgles sympathetically to all 
the other basins 

Seeing one’s selves at the tailor’s 

Sudden subsidence — trouser button gone: how many left? 

Flicking cigarette-ash into the ink 

Saying hullo to someone you don’t know in the lift, having 
yesterday failed to say hullo to someone you did 
Smiling good-bye, walking briskly round the corner, to 
bump into the very person you have quitted, who has taken 
another way 

Broken romance, when the girl in front looks round 
Revolving doon, always with a slow-coach ahead and a 
tornado behind 
Treading on a snail 

The not quite empty match-box— one dead-head 
Outside the telephone boxes where everyone devotes his 
lunch-hour to a girl or a bookie 
Posting a letter, and remembering as it plops that this letter 
was on no account to be posted 
Waking early, having dreamt that the telephone bell’s 
ringing 

A horse drooping over his fallen nosebag 
Sixpence rolling through a grating 
Removing the hundreds of skin particles, one by one, from 
a cup of coffee 

Snip, snip round that baldness receding to eternity at the 
barber’s 

Heat wave, and how everyone warms seats for everyone else 
The passenger in the Tube who stops staring only so long 
as you stare back 

Spooning a spider out of the front door with a newspaper; 
at once he is blown back 

At a party, coming on a small tumbler of gin, and sur- 
reptitioudy drinking it off, to find it’s water 
■ml one*! plf Hm rf t psiiii« 

O. W. BTOHlkR 
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Looking for Trouble 


LOUIS xvn (Louis-Charles oe France, dit), 
second fils de Louis XVI et de Marie- Antoinette, 
n^ k Versailles en 1785. Enferm^ au Temple, il 
fiit, apris l’ex6cution de son pire, proclam^ roi 
de France par les princes ^rnigr^s . . . Certains 
auteurs pr^tendent qu’on le fit Evader, et qu’on 
lui subsdtua un enfant malade. A la favour de 
cette opinion, certains intrigants, dont les plus 
connus sont Naundorif et Mathurin Bruneau, 
cherch^cnt, depuis la chute de Napoleon I", 
k se faire passer pour Ic dauphin. 

Nouveau Petit Larousse 

The trouble with Monsieur Naundorff is calling 
himself Ren£ de Bourbon. He is selling wine and is 
very red in the face. Nobody objects to this, but 
Mmsieur Naundorff sitting behind his four or six 
' lawyen wants to prove tliat he is the direct descend- 
ant of Louis XVII, that he is the real male-branch 
pretendant to the throne of France. 

The Palais de Justice is a huge place, with huge 


corridors. Ceilings so high that you must lay on your 
back and shield your eyes to see them, ^rt of a 
ballet is going on. Groups of two three or five people 
with an avocat-lawyer in black toga with white tie 
dancing for them, ^me of them are women. 

The Naundorff centre Bourbons affair is at the 
Premiere Cour d’Appel. On the left B&tonnier 
Chresteil, his son anda few more Avocats are speaking 
for Naundorff. Red faced Monsieur Naundorff look* 
ing very Bourbonic and self-conscious is sitting be- 
hind them. A young boy of twelve fair-haired next 
to him is I suppose the Dauphin. 

On the right the Avocats of the Bourbons. Star- 
ring: Maitre Maurice Garmon de I’Acad^mie Fran- 
9ai8e. He is not defending to-day. He is listening. He 
has written a book proving that Louis Dix-sfept 
actually died in Temple-Prison. Behind their Avo- 
cats are sitting the Bourbon-Parme-Family-Feople. 
They are looking almost as Bourbonic as Monsieur 
Naundorff. 

Reports of National Archives, statements of Com- 
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mittairei of the lUpBUSque, Barbers, VMows of 
gravediggers. 

They say: Ten years old Dauphin is bright and 
gay. So gay as to ting La Gauiminole, a^ odier 
revolutionary songs. Commissaire of the RdpuUique 
states: Louis XVII doesn’t ting. Ansnvers no ques- 
tions. Even when offered sweets or toys. 

Docteur Pipelet who exami&ed die Dauphin in the 
past, is replaced by Dr. Pc'letan, who did not know 
him before. So that if the Veal' Dauphin was re- 
placed by an ill child he could not notice^ Docteur 
Pclletan states: the child he examined was scrofulous, 
rachitic and rather degenerated. The Bourbon- 
Panne do not seem to object to this. Dr. Pelletan 
sawed off the top of the skull of the ‘pretended’ 
Dauphin when dead. Unburied as late as 1846, taken 


out of a lead coffin, bones were missing but there was 
one more thumb-tone than usually requested. Top 
of the skull sawn off all right. Doctors estimate die 
titeleton being diat of a b^ of fourteen. Unbuiied 
again in 1894. Doctors estimate: parts of the .bones 
being those of a boy of fourteen, parts of a boy of 
eighteen. 

Four Judges and their important President, doaens 
of Avocats are sitting and hateidng. Ladies with very 
elegant hats are gasping. Monsieur Naundotffhas a 
seve re espntstion, l^tre Maurice Oargon has sar^ 
donic smiles^ at the moment he is acting sceptic and 
listening, I am afhud Monsieur Naundorff is looking 
for trouble. 

ANDR£ rRAN90I8 
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*rd like to ask you in, but we're already five standing* 


A Time for Compromise 

The thing boiled up very rapidly. It was on Columns with the phrase ‘an important issue of 
Monday, February 14, that The Times revealed that principle.’ He also spoke of democratic duty, vigi- 
disagreement had arisen between the B.B.C. and the lance, freedom of expression, and the need to ensure 
British Transport Commission about a plan to 'use that ‘such an attempt at interference as we have just 
actors to portray complaining railway passengers in seen manifested by British Railways should not go 
a projected television programme.’ ‘All we objected unchallenged.’ These were fighting words, 
to,’ the Transport Commission’s spokesman had said. On February t8 a Mr. J, B. Birks wrote of ‘licence 

‘was that the B.B.C. wanted to put actors on the train, rather than fioedom’ and scored heavily by being the 
then take a film of them complaining about different first to use the word ‘monstrous.* 
things.* It was time for the P.R.O.S to come down into the 

By February 17 Sir Gerald Barry, in his capacity as lists. On the 19th Mr. J. H. Brebner, on behalf of 
editorial adviser to the TV programme concerned, the Transport Co mm is s i o n, roundly declared that 
had declared war in The Times Correspondence ‘British Railways owe it to themselves to oppose mis- 
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repraentadoB*; snd he pojnted out thet 'tibe nee of 
acton would mix with, boM fide panengen and 

utter scripted oomplainti would obvioualy lead the 
puUk to bdieve that the complaints wCk fimtuaL* 
On the iiand Mr. Douglas Ritchie, Head of Pubficitjr 
at the B 3 .C., took up the gaundet thus boldly 
thrown down. ‘I am sure Mr. Bmbner will forgive me 
for poindi^ out that he must have been misin- 
formed,' he thundered; and hefollowed up this home 
thrust with the astonbliing statement that, at the 
conference between the B.B.C. and the Commission 


mmBmmmommamKmsagaammmmsmammmammm 

to atraaige die details of the programme, the me of 
acton not even discussed.* Mr. Brebner replied 
on the 83rd with some' damaging quotes from the 
B J.G. script, in which die detestaUe word 'actor* 
several dmei ooeuired. 

The final upshot of this dtanic <dash of PJLOdi is 
not, at the time of writing, known. What dees 
emerge, however, is that there has been a palpable 
lack rfstatesmaoship in die handling Ofthis not very 
conqdicated afikir. The B.B.C. desired, in die 
ksteiests of realism, that dieir railway programme 
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i h o i ild ccutiin rcfifircnccs to dirt, dust, cold, stale lady with blood runniiig down her facet You, sir. 


mkhskltet, late trains, and, if time pemdtted, 
Uverjpoot Street Station. The Transport Commisnon 
lidt thal, in the interests of &ir play, their pmnt of 
view should be put ^^rward. Very wdl then. The 
wilhst of the two sides are not irreconcilable. Surely 
Smmo is a case here for compromise— e.g. b^ using 
BJItG. actors spealdng a script approved, if not actu* 
ally written, by the Transport Commission. Would 
not something on the fidlowing lines satisfy both 
parties? 

Scene: a terndmu. The dm of a third-class compart- 
imitf bursts (jpsii and sixteen BS.C. actors tumble out on 
the platform. 

Interviewbr: Would anyone care to say a few 
words about British Railways? 

First Actor {glancing at his watch as he struggles to 
his feet) : We have had an excellent run. Only eleven 
minutes late, which in view of the many difficulties 
with which the railways have to contend 

Second Actor: Exactly. It is a miracle to me how 
they manage it, with the indifferent fuel allocated to 
them. {Taking a piece of coal out of his ^e)x Just look 
at this sample. Practically all slate. 

Interviewer: And what about you? No, not the 


with the cobwebs your hat. Did you find the 
compartment dean and wdl heated? 

Third Actor: Cleanl My dear, nr, you could have 
eaten your sandwiches off the floor. In fact, owing to 
the well*deserved popularity of this service, that is 
exactly what I did. Am to the heating arrangements, 
an occasional breakdown in the circulatory system is 
unavoidable. But I happen to know that British 

Railways are leaving no stone unturned 

A Voice: There was a rat under my seat which had 

plainly died of cold. I 

Interviewer: One at a time, please. Now, 
madam, perhaps you will give us the woman’s point 
of view? 

Actress: Speaking as a housewife, I know how 
difficult it is to keep upholstery and curtainings fiesh 
and dainty. It is all very well for men to complain, 
but if they will put their dirty boots on the seats what 
can British Railways do? In my opinion we lead the 
world, and I am not ashamed to say so. 

Interviewer: Thank you. I am sure that many 
housewives will endorse what that lady has just said. 
Now, about stations. 1 wonder if somebody — perhaps 
the gentleman over there in the fur boots and Bala- 
clava would care to say a few words. 
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Fourth Actor: I know that allegations of dirt, 
decay, darkness, chipped teacups and mismanage- 
ment have from time to time been brought against 
the railway stations of this country. It is necessary to 
preserve a sense of proportion. The mere fact that 
many of our stations have remained unaltered for 
upwards of a hundred years proves that our railway 
pioneers builded better than they knew. None the 
less, British Railways are cotLstantiy alert to the 
possibilities of improvement. Only recently, porters’ 
barrows at a number of main-line termini have been 
painted green, and now, one hears, there is a scheme 
on foot to lower the openings in the protective screens 
at booking-offices to mouth leveL Unresting, and, if 

1 may say so without blasphemy, unhasting 

A Voice: I queued for an hour and a quarter 

Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Actors 
{loudly) : What ateut a move to the buffet, chaps, for 
a cup of hot, strong coffee? 

The Rest: A scrumptious plan! They say the tea^ 
spoons have been unchained, and lighting is by gas 
throughout. 


All shuffle tffl towards barrier. Cut to buffet, showing six- 
teen actors in queue. Th^ rub their hands eagerly, while a 
comely barmaid wipes beer-stains off packets of cigarettes. 

Actor at Head of QpxuE: Now boys, who’s for 
a sandwich? Every bit of food here is untouched by 
human hands, you know. 

A Voice: It can remain so, as &r as I am con- 
cerned. 

Interviewbr: Who said that? We caimot have 
these constant interruptions. 

Chorus of Actors: Some unscripted blackleg, if 
you ask us. 

Interviewer: After him then, boys! Kill him! It’s 
my belief the man’s a bona fide passenger. 

Chase. Wheels revobnng. Conneeting-rodt going up and 
down. HiMuoA tonehes. Imaginatue use qf signal gantries, 
eommuniearion cords, eamie M porters, etc. Finalfy, clouds 
qf steam from Bririsk Xenlwqys standard mixed passenger 
treffle 2-qjdinder 4^6-8 'BrUaraeuf doss hcomotive dissolve 
to reveal elose-t^ qf Mr. Brebner spiring a few words about 
fear pl^. 

H. F. ELLIS 
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. . • Uke two artiBdal godf, 
Plave with our needles created both one flower^ 
Both on one sampler^ sitting on one cushion^ 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key, 

As if our hands, our sides, voices and minds. 
Had been mcorporate. So vre grew together. 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted. 

But yet an union in partition; 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem; 

So, with two seeming bodies, but one heiurt; 
Two of the fint, like coats in heraldry, 

Due but to one, and crofwned with one crest. 

A Midsimmm ffighft Drmm, 3, ii 
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Of All the Saints 


We all stood up as Mr. Rawlins bunt into the 
prefects* room for his weekly laying on of inspira- 
tion. His eyes were gleaming as if, for the fint time 
in all his twenty-five yean of teaching, he had found 
the one formula that could put an end to the inertia 
of the young. When we sat down again there were 
among us backs straight as poken that were nor- 
mally slumped over in a self^protective arch. *Get 
those windows open,* said Mr. Rawlins, and a covey 
of congenital janiton rushed from the front row to 
start pulling at half a dozen defective cords that had 
been trained by us to defeat freshness. ‘Whenever 1 


come in here there is a whiff of nicotine and moral 
decline. It never fails to take part of the shine from 
most of the ideals that actuated my fingers when I 
held them out to take my diploma.* 

Mr. Rawlins shouted at the cord-pullers and they 
were scared into genius. The windows purred open 
and the fumes of weariness thinned. We leaned for- 
ward, almost as alert as Mr. Rawlins. 

He raised his arm, the impressive sleeve of his 
gown hanging away from it. He held it there for 
several seconds and we could see the black cave filling 
up with the items of his agenda. 
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* A« you know, wt propoae to hold t he icbixd drtedd- 
fbd once impin thii yeWt and we hope' to make It 
the beet lince the war. I propote to deal bti^ with 
tome of the flaws that I have perceived in the oigani* 
zadon during the last few yean. There will always be 
flaws. I mention that fbr the benefit of those of you 
who flaunt the t<^ of cynidtm or idealism even 
before you have shed the short breeches of pubes- 
cence. Life, 1 cannot say it too often, is amply the 
detection and midgatioa of flaws.* 

‘Yes, sir',’ said Leo Warburton, who always said 
that when he thought that Mr. ^wlins had come 
out with an asdom of really rounded sonority. 

‘I am fbr the eisteddfixi,* said Mr. Rawlins, 'al- 
though I believe that on the whole the Welsh have 
abused their gift of singing and harmonizing. They 
have shown a tendency to debauch eloquence, to 
encourage the lusher type of elegy and ^e cruder 
type of hymnal bawl. These tactics have blunted a 
deal of their mental edge and brought oa a 
mechanical emotionalism which has played the bear 
with most of their political thinking.* 

'Yes, sir,* said Sammy Price, who always said that 
when he thought Mr. Rawlins was giving the cue for 
some wild argument. 

‘Our eisteddfbd,* said Mr. Rawlins, blazing lus 
anger at Sammy but swerving away from the con- 
troversial point, 'is in honour of a saint. Saint 
David, a very fine and early Christian who spread 
the word among your compatriots when woad and 
mayhem played tiie same r 61 e as rugby and chips 
to-day. The honouring of one saint reminds us of the 
essential unity of faith and that is good in a zone 
where any fanatic with a few strips of tin, one enrolled 
zealot and a way of making his phobias articulate, 
can put up a conventicle, each one a burial ground 
of dignity and a breeding place for a spurious 
libertarianism in matters of observance.’ 

'Yes, sir,* said Sammy Price, who had become a 
sl^ed sampler of the weird wines wanning belief 
distilled ftom Mynydd Coch’s more harassed mid- 
nights. 

‘You cannot conduct religion on the lines of a 
“Go As You Please'* concert. Once I cleariy heard 
from on high the sound of a divine tut-tut n^en one 
of the more clownish pastors of this zone unbuttoned 
Im waistcoat to show he was broaching the perora- 
tion. This year we hope to have the entire schotti 
ass^bled in the hall. We are unfortunate in not 
having a school hall or school chapel especially 


meant fbr such gatherings as these. A sduxfl bhapell 
That would impose a new creative gravity on the 
less tractable of our louts. How many of you saw 
the film criTTsst Bmm*sS^ooldayii How many of you 
remember the splendid twilight glcyw sulging tiuough 
die stained-glass windows on to die head of AtnoW* 

We all put our hands up. Some (d* ye did not see 
the picture but it helps to drive Mr. Rawlins on to a 
new point to have us share fals memory with him. 

*We have a hall with a partitiem which is dragged 
back and fbath at need by a squad of 'boys from IVo 
whose eyes contain as complete a promise of evil as 
I have ever seen. Their aim is to jolt this clumsy 
device off the runners and bring it down with flatten- 
ing impact on forty to fifty heads. But we do the best 
we can. The year before I was asked to take charge 
and pack you in scientifically there were boys who 
spent a full assembly with one leg out of the window, 
boys who could not rise without having four other 
bo^ rise with them willy-nilly, and there were two 
smaller boys who were forced up the flues of that 
open fireplace in IIb room which is the front part 
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*S0 much for the Goverment^s White Paper on Housing.* 
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of the hall. You will remember that when we had all Entered for the junior boy soprano solo at a time 
fhe new equipment for the Physics department we when his physique and the anarchy 0[ his tirwM> 
tried the experiment (^'having only a small group in should have persuaded Wilmot to sddk to something 
the hall and relaying the eisteddfod by lou^peaker in the handicraft and hobbies section. The boy was 
to those classes who remained in their form rooms, a bag of nerves. Even as Mr. Fanshawe, our music 
We overdid that. We were so delighted to have these master, spent the very last moments coaching Wilmot 
magic devices there Was a mad rush by the boys to in pham of the subtlest sotk> voe$ that would fence 
hear the affair mechanically and there was no one left off the onset of full baritone manhood in Wilmot for 
in the hall to perform. We shall retain the micro- at least an hour, the boy was blind with panic. He 
phone this year but competitors will be given some started dragging the wires before him from the door 
preliminary drill in approaching the thing with to the stage and went head first into the audience, 
composure. Last year there would not have been a taking with him on this journey not only the micro- 
greater jerkiness if it had been the swinging head of a phone but Miss Pilkington who was announcing the 
cobra. marks in the still-life competition. I have never seen 

T am asngning six of you to wire-duty, that is, such a shaming sight in my life. It finished Wilmot. 
keeping an eye on the wires leading to the micro- When he was fished up he could have sung “Asleep 
phone. You \W11 remember that boy Wilmot last year, in the Deep” in the original key. And we have asked 
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Mr. Fanduiwe to allow only entranti for that boy- 
soprano solo who are still sure dT thdr vocal gsmnd 
and to discourage those who have one leg abcady 
poised over the borders of boyhood. 

*I have also eliminated the "Any Instruments** 
competition as being undignified and potentially sub- 
versive. l*ve never seen such a gaggle of outlaws as 
filed into the hall la8t« year when this item was 
announced. There were those two boys, Wimpey and 
Wooland, incipient maniacs I’d say, who won the 
hobbies competition the year before with a vast 
collecdon d* hamsters. They were given the prize 
orlv when they promised to switch to fretwork. They 
had made a metal contraption in the craft shop with 
two mouths. They were to blow into it and contrive a 
harmonized duet. Their heads were a foot apart but 
by the time they produced their first note, a heavy 
monstrous sound, their eyeballs were rubbing but 
with no welcome in either. Then there was Famum 
of Vb, that very tall shy boy. He gave a mandolin 
solo. He was crouched over die instrument until no 
one could see it or the face of Famum. Just a great 
bend oi body and a faint tinkle coming from beneath. 
The Headmaster came in as Famum was half-way 
ihrough ‘'Charmaine.” 1 say it was that piece be- 
cause I had seen Farnum earlier holding a copy of 
sheet music with that name on the cover. You would 
have needed to be a spaniel to gather the melody 
from the actual performance. I’ve never seen the 
Head look so puzzled. He asked Famum if he were 
on next and Famum’s head almost came up from 
behind to explain that he was already in action. 

‘Then there were those accordionists. Seven of 
them with huge instmments all playing “Down by 
the Old Bull and Bush.’’ I .asked them why they 
had picked a piece with such overtones of licence. 
They explained that the song had been specially 
arranged for them to contain a unique number of 
spirited glissando passages and that it was a favourite 
item of Madame Theodora, which is the name of a 
woman who organizes an accordion band in this 
area. You remember the case of Pincott? I had taken 
over the chair fiom Mr. Fanshawe and I called Pin- 
cott’s name. He was there in a comer braced to 
play, and 1 will tell you that Pincott was girded with 
as great a total length of leather strap and weight 
of buckle as any working stallion. He made towanis 
the stage. He didn’t move an inch. Some helper, 
moved by a hatred of Pincott or that tune, had 
tied Pincott’s straps around a radiator. Pincott is a 



strong boy and he was in a rage to perform because 
that Madame Theodora had pronus^ the first three 
boys in the competition a place in some small exclu- 
ttve chamber group of accordionists which she in- 
tends tsddng on a tour cd* hospitals to chasten disease 
and madden the patients. He became so panicky 
when he heard my tone he almost reached the stage 
with the wall attached to him. fou possibly recall 
the quip I made at the expense of Pincott. I stroked 
the gleaming ivories of his instrument and I said, 
*T suppose you get this too through the National 
Health.’’ Observe my use of the satiric vein there. 
When the fabric of alMurdity becomes too close and 
oppressive break the tension with a jest.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Sammy Price, with the straightest 
face on earth. 

OWYN THOMAS 
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Old Time Moujik-Hall 

Bneukastmgfrom Moscow Radio on Ids visit to Scotland, a 
Soviet writer commended 'Glasgow Belongs To Me.' 

I BELONG to Moscow, dear old Moscow town, 

1 was someone who mattered in Moscow when a 
Czar could wear a crown. 

Now I’m all on the side of the working chap. 

As everyeme has to be. 

But when I go (m vodiut and cut out the samovar 
Moscow belongs to me. 


p. L. If. 
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The Road to the Aisles 


Debuianies are an English institution. They are 
totally different from the French jeums JUles and 
American teenagers. The French and American girls 
are sophisticated and nearly women, but English 
buds still go through a phase of mature immatunty, 
shiny foreheads and powdered noses before they arc 
off to Buckingham Palace atrociously dressed with 
mother. At this time of year one of the illustrated 
magazines usually displays a typical specimen, in- 
nocent eyed, clear sltinned but of Betjemanesque 
proportions, wearing an unassuming white dance 
frock and displaying a sturdy forearm more evocative 
of lacrosse than a Viennese waltz. 

In 1955 what can be the motives that persuade 


parents to go through the expensive rigmarole of 
giving their daughters a season^ Houses are rented 
in Pont Street, stores arc ransacked for appropriate 
white tulle, and hsts of young men are anxiously 
conned. Snobbery is still rampant, and though 
decently disguised the objective of coming out has 
invanably been to meet a suitable mate. 

In France not nearly such a brouhaha surrounds 
nubile daughters. Presumably the clue is presentation 
at the Court of the one remaining important king- 
dom. An official trip to Buckingham Palace and a 
bob to the Qpeen gives point to d6butante-ism, and 
indeed annually droves of foreign young ladies are 
presented by their ambassadresses. But outside this 
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bMtioii liet « tMwflderiag field fi>r Mdally avbitioiii 
parent! to rown. I>ncwiii|^rDOin todety bareljr odtts 
and cafiS Mdety include! the nfirnraff of the worid* m 
it u !tnuige the mcney and trouble that parent! 
expend on ueing a daughter a! a batter!^ ram 
again!t inviiihle rampart!, material Don Qjiixotea 
tilting at windmilb. 

Indeed tuft>hunting hai become a tricky anign* 
ment for the modem mother. If !he aims at the 
peerage and the daughter pouesse! the right meaauie- 
ment! die rhould encourage the child to become a 
model. Thi! haa recently proved moat aucceaaful; 
in‘>del girb have uaurped the rdle of Gaiety girb, and 
have far more chance of gaining a wedding ring. 
But manjage to a peer b not the hayride it used to 
be, and a stately home may well mean a life sentence 
of museum gui^ and housemaid’s knee. 

If one abjures titles and aims for wealth it b a 
narrow field. No doubt cantering round the ball- 


lomna diere b an occadmial fin ancial genius, hwt 
how are they to be identified when young? ifw 
tycoons are apt not to appear in baUrooms un^ 
iniddle>aged, when they are usually spliced and are 
reluetant hosb to satisfy the social ambitions of thehr 
wiveSk True, there are usually a handfiil of sons of 
self>made men, but though dieir bank balances are 
satisfhetory they are prone to inferiority oomplesEes 
and are apt to be alco h oliBS or in the hai^ of 
psyshialrists. 

l^nornks and emancipation, to lay noddag of 
the ever-widening meaning of the term *sodlety,' 
have necessitated some changes in the rules of *com> 
ing out.’ It b now the fiisUon for vast hordes of 
strangely assorted mothers and daii^hten to meet at 
fork luncheons or teas to discuss the summer cam* 
paigning months, how to dqiloy thdr forces and 
share the spoib; girb exchange telephone numbeis, 
mothers swop addresses of eligible men and raiding 



*How nice to see you again,* 
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The Society for the Reinvigoration of Unremwuratm 
Branch Lines in the United Kingdom met at Fred Tailant 
HaU, Drummond Street^ Euston, London, N.W. 


The alaim goes off at a quarter to six, and I'm out 
of bed in a trice. 

This is the day I’ve been waiting for; I don’t need 
calling twice. 

I get a lift in a milk cart that takes me to Plankton 
Halt— 

The meeting begins at half past two, and I’m not the 
one to default. 


We get to Snufton at 8.16, in time for the main«line 
train, 

And I have some breakfast at Wugley (where you 
have to change again), 

And we’re in about seventy minutes late, which bn’t 
so bad at all. 

And then it’s a sixpenny bus-ride, and hey for Fred 
TaUant HaU. 


I sit with my bade to the engine, and a rug to warm 
my feet; 

I’ve paid my extra shiUing to have them reserve my 
seat. 

(There’s no one else on the train, of course, except for 
the guard in the van. 

But they lose so much on these branch Unes, I Uke to 
do what I can.) 


The meeting goes with a splendid swing; we talk 
about saddle-tanks 

And sidings and Diesels and dining-cars, and we end 
with a vote of thanks. 

And the chairman pauses to greet us, and asks us all 
how wc are. 

Then blest if he doesn’t shake hands all round and 
drive away in a car. 

R. H. YOUNO 



.amUSiy. 
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Books of the Year 


Emergency Encyclopaedia 

GREAT SOVIET ENGYGLOPJBDIA : VOL. V 

Volume v of the new Great Soviet Entyclopadia (1949 
onwards) contains, sandwiched between a lightning 
pen-portrait of Ivan Solomonovich Beritashvili 
(founder of the Georgian School of Physiology) and 
a quarter-column on the explorer Robert O’Hara 
Burke (spelt Berk)^ some twelve hundred crisp and 
informative words on L. P. Beria ’Stalin’s faithful 
pupil and closest comrade in arms.’ We are able to 
foUow Beria’s career from early days in the Trans- 
caucasian OGPU, when he was engaged in crushing 
with youthful vigour ’Mensheviks, Dashnaks, Musa- 
vatists,Trotskyites and other anti-Party groups.’ Some 
twenty-five years and three and a half columns later 
we find him covered with glory, five Orders of Lenin, 
the Order of Suvorov ist Class, two Orders of the 
Red Banner and seven Medak of the Soviet Union. 
What we do not learn, because it happened three 
years after the article was published, is that in 1953, 
accused of various crimes against the State, Beria 
suffered a political, and indeed a total, eclipse. 

Beria’s mere physical disappearance fimm the 
scene was not enough for the editors of the Soviet 
Encyclopaedia. In a circular addressed to all sub- 
scribers they ’advise the removal firom Volume 5 of 
pages 2 X to 24, and ako of the portrait stuck between 
pages 22 and 23.’ The aforesaid pages ’should be cut 
out with scissors or a razor-blade, while preserving 
the margins near the binding.’ To these maigins 
some entirely new pages, specially supplied and 
numbered 21 to 24, are to be glued. 


The effect of these manccuvres k to remove entirely 
from the Encyclopaedia not only Beria himself and 
hk photograph, but atko the rising young township 
of Beria in the Beria dktrict of the Aimenian S.S.R., 
together with its silk factory, two irrigation canak, 
two cinemas and various other cultural amenities. 

What have the editors to offer by way of replace- 
ment for the above? The following: 

(a) A dreary half-paige on the eighteenth cen- 
tury German diarkt Friedrich Berkholtz (pre- 
viously ignored entirely) k thrust in between the 
reactionary English publickt Edmund Burke and 
the radio-active isotope Berkelium. 

(A) The article on the Bering Sea is padded out 
with some material, previously omitted, on early 
expeditions to Kamchatka. 

(r) We ako gain a whole page of photographs of 
the Bering Sea, including (i) a whaler towing two 
dead whales and (ii) several dead walruses on an 
ice-floe. 

It is scarcely too much to say that thk substitute 
material, taken as a whole, produces an almost 
irresktible impression of impending doom, for a 
parallel to which we have to search the pages of 
Dostoevsky. Moreover, there is something rather 
cold, inhuman and dead-fish-like about thk whole 
technique of neatly removing political defaulters 
from the record. There must be many like myself 
who, without wkhing to parade as laudatores temporis 
acH, hanker back to the robust and red-blooded 
methods of contributors to the previous Great Soviet 
Efuydapadia (begun 1926). These sturdy pioneers did 
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not iveaUy idegate Trottky and Zinoviev to lomc 
encycioptB^ Hmbo 'by die ooivanUy procedoxe of 
eaqumdi^ to unreaaonaUe lengths the arddei on 
Troglodytes and Zinc, but roundly cnned diem and 
their followers in good honest Russian as ‘murderen, 
saboteurs, diversionaries and sjnes in the pay of 
fordgn intdligence.' 



it may be impossible to return to the romantic 
methods of the past, but in any case the handling of 
this Beria incident simply won’t do. In fact the 
editors are nukii^ a big mistake if they think that we 
subscribers are going to sit down quietly under this 
sort of treatment. Quite apart from the nuisance of 
messing round with razor*blades and pots of glue 
merely for the sake of one boring diarist md a few 
defunct marine fauna, the point must also be made 
that it was only after several months’ delay that the 
substitute material arrived at all. These people are 
always boasting about their Plans, but surely here, if 
anywhere, is a sphere where a litde intelligent plan- 
ning in advance could have saved a lot of trouble. 
It is to be hoped that in future, as each successive 
volume arrives (they have only got up to K so far), 
alternative matoial, of reasonable interest value amd 
suitable finr repladng articles on all characters liable 
to have their entries, as it were, scratched, will be 
sent along at the sam twit. 

If this were done we diould be able to react im- 
mediately, and not after a few months’ delay to the 
sudden disgnwe o^ say, a high Psuty functionary 
called KlojMky. All we ^uld need would be to hold 
in reserve a spare cdumn or two containing, if 


^W**WBWinpiSq!MWl«ggiimasppspsnipn;iBpjipMn^wpswispyl9idiinkMiliB^^ 

nothing better, some spioy details &om tiie fuivale 
life of foe German poet IQopstock— and no^ please 
ae^ a monocbiome close-up of aqi eapiring bug 
(RuNian klep) which is abrat the kvd tiiey are 
hitting at the moment with all tikse whaks and 
walniM. 

And while they are about it, why not really go to 
town on tiiis substitute material? Imagine foe sestftd 
snip of the scissors or carefiee swing of foe nUKU^ 
blade wifo which we would excise an article <m 
Grabovsky (Vyacheslav Borisovich), Professor of 
Marxist-Leninism at Buxuluk, if only we had a 
colour-print of Grable, Betty to insert in its place. 

In fact foe more one thinks ifoout it, foe more one 
realizes that this substitute material represents not 
an issue to be evaded but a challenge to be met. 
What a chance for some briffot young Soviet encyclo- 
paedist to make his mark! After producing a certain 
number of really good alternative articles he might 
find it possible to raise his sights, rince by now there 
may be quite a lot of subscribers who would settle 
for an entire Substitute EncyclopiBdia. 

RONALD 8INOLBY 


There*ll Always Be a Cap d* Antibes 

THE MEMOIRS OE AOA KHAN 



Or AUTOBIOORAPHIBS of foe eminent it may justly 
be said that the worse they are the better. I at uiy 
rate like them to be studded wifo 'Mr. (now Sir),’ 
and to contain on every page at least one sentence 
like 'As I myself said to Lo^ Halifax when he was 
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Foreign Secretary, "You cannot make a ailk pane out 
of a ■ow’i ear.*’ * , 

In thii field ThtMmom^AgaKhmv^tiColkic^t 
item. Not a name which has flitted across the pages 
of newspapers in t^e last three decades is left out, and 
the Aga Khan's 'dear old fiiends' would, placed end 
to end, reach fiom Nice to Cannes. It is an enchant- 
ing, an exhilarating display of'bromides and banal* 
ides such ashaverai^ybefijre been collected together. 
There is nothing to get hold o^ nowhere to find a 
fix>thold. In the words of the late Ramsay Mac- 
Dtmald (‘At the height of his power . . . aplomb and 
adroitness . . . diplonutdc skill and finesse . . . not 
unlike the driver who has eight spirited horses in his 
coaching team and is avrare that any couple can 
and probably will go off on its own and seek to pull 
the coach in a totally different direction fiom that 



s^asssBsss^^aa^BSBSsasensBaeHsnsseli 

whidh he intends*) it is a case of 'wandering and 
roaming in my library to be alone.* One flomideri 
about, nunaging to seixe a paragraph here* a 
sentence there; one marveb at so pro^Ugious a capap 
city to say nothing about anyone or anything at 
such unconscionable length. 

There is a natural inclination to wonder what sort 
of book the Aga Khan might have written. Not every- 
one, after all, combines being a kind of deity with 
being a racehorse owner and what newspapers used 
to call (especially when one of the species got into 
trouble) a 'well-known clubman.* Not everyone is 
weighed, successively, in silver, gold, platinum and 
diamond, growing ever more substantial the while. 
The innocent cannot but suppose that such an odd 
situadon in life must be capable of an exciting, or 
at any rate unusual, autobiographical presentation. 
Behind the peeling, stucco facade they divine an 
exotic interior. 

And, of course, they are almost certainly wrong. 
Interior and exterior have a way of perfectly match- 
ing in this imperfect world. The Aga Khan, 1 suspect, 
really has given a true account of his life as he lived 
it. This is the true, the authentic he — this bumbling, 
platitudinom tiller in the vineyard of public affairs; 
this Imam who was dazzled by the intellectual 
brilliance of King Edward VIII and the charm of 
Mrs. Simpson ('Surely his former Majesty, King 
Edward VIII, who lost and sacrificed so much, has 
been granted, if not the supreme, at any rate the 
lesser and by no means unworthy blessing and 
illumination of a durable and all-enfolding love*); 
who through the successive stages of a dissolving 
Empire has managed to make his number with the 
fidnt luminaries of its dissolution. 

There was, for iiutance. Lord Reading ‘with the 
august aura of prestige which his status as an ex- 
\^ceroy gave him.* There was Gandhi, in whose 
‘philosophical outlook and political work there were 
certain profound inconsistencies, which all his life 
he strove, without complete success, to reconcile.* 
There was Lord Mountbatten ‘wrestling to bring 
about a solution, deploying all his tact and per- 
suasiveness,* and MussoUni, and Sir Staffind Gripps, 
and Jawaharlal Nehru, and Maharajahs without 
number and even poor Farouk, who ‘had it in him 
— ^if he had had proper guidance in his youth — to be 
a good and patriotic — ^perhaps a great — ^King of 

Gtae of the very few notes of complaint arises out 
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of the refusal by the Ministry of Agriculture here, at 
the beginning of the 1939/45 war, to purchase the 
Aga Khan’s whole stable at ’not one tenth of their 
real value, and less than a fifth of the price I was on 
the verge of getting from the Italian Government.’ 
This offer, the Aga Khan writes, 'which I believe to 
have been unique,’ would 'have been of enormous 
benefit to agriculture, one of Britain’s most vital iit> 
dustries in peace and in war.* To this day he finds its 
ri fusal incomprehensible. Actually, the Italian deal 
fell through, too, even thouf^ it 'had considerable 
support among people of standing.’ The Aga Khan 
honied to invest the proceeds in British war loans — ^a 
patriotic gesture which, in the circumstances, could 
not be made. It would be interesting to turn up the 
file (supposing it still exists) in the Minist^ of 
Agriculture dealing with the Aga Khan's offer of 
his stud at a knockdown price in the winter of 
> 939 / 40 - 

From Lord Elgin to Mr. Krishna Menon is a laige 
span (‘My lifi: in many ways has been a bridge across 
vastly differing epochs ... I .had a fuU life in the 
Victorian era, and am leading now an equally full 
hie in this new Elizabethan era’), and though the 
Aga Khan has little of note or interest to say about 
it, one cannot but marvel at the toughness which has 
carried him through. There'll always be an England, 
and, I hope for his sake, a Gap d' Antibes. 

MALCOLM MUOOERIOOE 



Fine Readii^ for Anyone 

v 

TWO HUNDRBO GOOD BOOKS: OARL BRAUN 

How easy it is to slump into sbppy reading habits. 
This dresidftil truth has been bnnight home to me 
by commg upon one of the books thet Gari 
Braun of CaUfiMnia writes for his employees. Two 
Hw^ei Qooi Bodes is intended 'to aid the engineer 
and leadee in fitting himself to be mhidleman to ^e 
social sciences.’ Ihe list of recommended books is 
roughly classified. ‘But bear in mind that no classifi- 
cation is accurate. A book on history may contun 
much on leadership.* 

Many of the books recommended are mamiialif of 
logic and composition, some by Mr. Braun himself, 
othen by academic writers, but there is a good deal 
of space given to works of more strictly literary 
appeal. On many grounds, including variety, the 
Bible comes first. 'This collection of writings, if con- 
sidered as a whole, may stagger and discourage a 
prospective reader. But, look at them as sixty-six 
separate books, and the task appears relatively easy.’ 
The Bible contains much variety in its books. ‘Some 
are books of homely philosophy that anyone can 
understand — ^notably the Book of Matthew.’ Having 
mastered the Bible, leaders are recommended to try 
the Apocryi^a, whose fourteen books ‘consist largely 
of precepts for peaceful living. Fine reading for 
anyone.’ 

The next section is devoted to Philosophy. Tlie 
work in the list that appeals to me most is 1^ Joshua 
Reynolds’ Diseourses on Art, for, as Mr. Braun points 
out, 'The treatment is along such broad lines that the 
wo^ Art could be changed to fiSmuMfrisg, Constnee- 
tion, Mawtfaetuiv^, Aaoipituig, or almost anything 
else, without loss of effectiveness.’ G. Lowes Dickin- 
son’s A/ier Two Thousand Tears does not attract me 
quite so much, though it is commended with the 
words, ‘Everyone riiould have at least a speaking- 
acquaintance with the dialogue style.’ Mr. Braun 
rarely omits word of praise for style, as opposed to 
content, and comments on The Sense of Beauty that 
Santayana’s ‘style of writing is rated as among die 
best for this class of subject.’ 

From Philosophy we come to Reasoning, especially 
Jfooum Orgaaum by Sir Francis Bacon, ‘A milestone in 
the history of straight thinking.’ Sections follow fiut, 
on PsychCHOgy, Andirqpology, Sociology, Leadership. 
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On Liberty by John Stuart Mill is *A classic on leader- 
ship.* Mr. Braun points out that in this essay Mill 
was thinking of the government of a State. He adds, 
‘Substitute the word Company for State^ and the thing ^ 
fits us to a tee.’ In Religio Medici ‘A physician pro- 
minent in his age sets down his ideas on getting along 
with others and on managing to lead a contented 
life. Written in 1643. Fine reading for anyone, 
especially for a leader.’ 

I cannot list all the sections of this absorbing guide. 
Flicking past The Prince^ PrindpUs of Engineering 
Econontyf Macaulay’s Histoiy of England^ The Iliad and 
The Bridge of San Luis Rty^ we reach Alice in Wonder- 
land — Through the Looking Glass, ^ Alice in Wonderland 
and Through the Looking Glass were distinctly a side 
issue, done for Dodgson’s young daughter. "Hie keen 
insight into human conduct led him to enrich his 
entire text with a kindly satire on the ways of men.’ 
Not all the books will be known to many readers over 
here. A new friend is One Hundred arid One Famous 
Poems compiled by Roy J. Cook. 'This is a modem 
collection of down-to-earth poetry, all poetry that 
any of us can understand. No engineer or man of 
industry can afford to turn up his nose to the wealth 
of good sentiment and the strength of expression to 
be found in this little book. Furthermore the book 
embodies other interesting material. Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. Lincoln’s Letter to Mrs. Bixby. 
The Ten Cpmmandments. The Magna Charta. The 
Declaration of Independence.’ 

The second half of the book gives a straight list 
without comments. This is rewarding but baffling. 
To quote a random selecdon of titles, The ^neid. 


Ogden’s Basie English^ Ernest Thompson Seton’s 
Biography of a Grizzly^ The Correspondence of Prince 
Talleyrand and Louis XVIIL Hippocrates U Allegro and 
II Penseroso^ The Limerick Book^ Naval Leaderships The 
Laws of Hammurabis Dalton’s Public Finance and Oytmi- 
Han. At the end is a short list of reference books. Of 
Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations Mr. Braun observes: 
'Anyone who wishes to lift his eyes above the narrow 
horizon of his craft or profession will not be without 
a Bartlett.’ 

I have omitted the many volumes dealing with 
subjects more nearly pressing on the engineer. As the 
total of all the boolu named is two hundred one can 
realize the care with which Mr. Braun had to make 
his selection. He says himself, 'In every case the book 
listed has had my careful and thoughtful reading. 
It has often been read by other of our leaders.’ I 
wonder how many British employers take this much 
care to help their employees to widen their horizozis. 
Paternalism has acquired a bad name in England 
and perhaps there are company chairmen who hang 
back from recommending jSschylus or Fowler’s 
Modem English Usage because they fear a rebuff- 
even, perhaps, industrial unrest. Far too many in- 
dustrialists waste hours on the golf course that would 
be better spent on Aucassin and Nicolette or Readings in 
Business Cycle Theory. It is in the hope of persuading 
British leaders of industry to reveal the names of their 
own favourite works and to comment upon them 
that I have taken the liberty of quodng so fully from 
Mr. Braun’s pioneer work. It would be interesting 
to know the effect it has had upon output. 

R. O. O. PRICE 
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MR. CLEMENT ATTLEE 

Among the books of 1954 , 1 have read the condud* 
ini; volume of the Pi^e Minister’s history of the 
S«.*cond World War fiKnn cover to cover. I found k 
very interesting. I was a party to many of the dis- 
cussions he mentions and it is very interesting to 
le. m what transpired on occasions when I was not 
present. It is a finely written book and should be a 
reminder to tu all of the days when we faced alone 
the dangers that threatened us. I cordially recom- 
mend it to all tdio, like me, enjoy an interesting book. 


SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 

Amid the cares and stirs of the past year there has 
been but little time to devote to the study of literature 
whether of the present or the past. Among the five or 
six hundred volumes that were all I was able to 
peruse with the attention that is the right of all books 
deserving to be read at all I must single out the auto- 
biographical volume of Mr. Attlee, who was by my 
side and played a stalwart part in the grim and 
unsettling days when we stood alone. Modestly it 
recounts the great events amid which so much of his 
life has been passed, and traces the various strands 
of experience that were woven into the sound home- 
spun that we know and esteem. I was also much 
engaged and, 1 may say, tickled by Mr. P. G. 
Wodehouse’s and Mr. Guy Bolton’s Bring on the Girls. 
I have often thought that there is a resemblance 
between the planning smd presentation of a musical 
entertainment of the spectacular land and the 
mounting and launching of a campaign. All must 
be foreseen, all prepared. The theatrical impresario 
must win complete and lasting victory or go down 
in shame and ruin. So is it with the Captain. I hope 
that 1 may be spared to try my hand some day at 
such a chsdlenging venture. I also was much re- 
warded by Mr. Aldous Huxley’s The Doors qf Per- 
cation, and have set up a small Cabinet Conunittee 
to study whether we might not profit much fix>m 
the introduction of mesudin into our British Mode 
of Life. 
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Faith Restored 

You’d hardly thixik it to lee me now, but I have to 
admit there was a time— along about the middle of 
last year — ^when I believe I was in very, very real 
dang^ of losing my fidth in the Essence of British 
Bureaucracy. To-day that seems nearly incredible. 
Yet it was the state of mind, the sloppy, supeifidal 
attitude to life, into which I was unwitti^ly slipping. 

And for the fact that 1 didn’t, after all, slip the 
whoU way, and that my faith is now firmet than ever, 
I want first and foremost to thank Britain’s Inspector 
of Foreign Dividends, Inland Revenue, Kingston By- 
Pass Road, Surbiton, Surrey, Register Number F D C 
22091 . 1 do this not only in gratitude but because I 
am all too well aware that there may be others, 
reading these lines, who are in the same danger 1 
once was in, and I am confident that if they only 
get in touch with him, he will help them. 

Don’t think I am trying to put the blame for that 
state of mind I got into on a ’bad home,’ or any lack 
of proper guidance when I was younger. I don’t 
suppose anyone was more carefully taught the Es- 
sence of Bureaucracy than I was. From my very 
earliest years the simple old truths had been instilled 
into me. If I did not know that Bureaucrats bumble, 
harass, procrastmate and ask a lot of damfool ques- 
tions that nobody but a practised liar would even 
pretend to be able to answer accurately, it was not 
for want of tuition. 

1 knew almost by heart all the lovely old stories of 
the tea-drinking and the blood-sucking, and tears 
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vaeA to ocmie to my eyei v^moever I IwMnl one of 
our dden ledfe die moviogjty beantifttl legend of tlie 
iaimerwluieeoiietlioaMiidecrcitafniBdmto'ednit- 
bowl behind hie back while he wu filling up fimm in 
quintupUcate, or the grim old chant called 'Put it in 
the Fending, hfr. Riley,* 

And tlien^t ie leven or eight yean ago now — I 
came to Ireland, and, little lecld^ of Ae dangen 
I was running, setded here. 

Prrhapc some of yon who are so ready to cast the 
fint stone do not folly realize what it means for a 
person accustomed to the British Way of life to find 
hi*tisdf in an almost pagfm atmosphere—an environ- 
ment where many <£ foe natives have hardly heard 
of Bureaucracy as we know it, let alone practued it. 
Nor — and this is possibly foe most shocking and de- 
moralizing aspect of the situation — do even foe 
Bureaucrats always resist foe prevailing laxness. I 
may tell you that very soon after 1 came here a Civil 
Servant in apparendy good standing setded over foe 
telephone in a matter of minutes a |Mece of busineas 
which should properly have engaged us in a coi^ 
respondence lasting at least three months. 

Can you wonder that my nmple beliefi began to 
waver? That 1 began to have doubts, ask questions? 
And after a time I found myself consorting with loose 
types who, after a couple of drinks, would actually 
jeer at my cherished convictions, treating Bureau- 
cracy lighdy, as though it were something outfole 
ordinary life. 

At first I stood firm. I didn’t, I declared, care 
what happened over here. I proclaimed my convic- 
tion that British Bureaucracy was hsurasnng, bum- 
bling, procrastinating and asking damfool questions 
with ardour undiminished. 

But years dipped by. Nothing happened to confirm 
me in foe dear, traditional beliefi. And after a time 
I was in little better case than many of my neigh- 
boius who, reading stories of bureaucracy in foe 
English newspapers, were wont to dismiss them 
sneeringly as 'old wives* tales* unworthy of modem 
credence. 

And then — ^it must have been some time in Octo- 
ber i954r-something happened which proved a 
turning point. I was in London, and two publishers 
who ow^ me money rang me up and said a man 
fttnn die Inland Reiwnne had come round to see 
them and tdd them abscdutdy not to pay it. And 
they said 'Why not?* and foe man said 'Because he 
hasn’t paid us his income tax.* 



'/ widi ho vmiUiCt do Aat* 
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You get an idea of the condition I had sunk into 
when I tell you that what 1 said to these publishers 
was 'Weil, for heaven’s sake just get these income- 
tax bozos on foe blower and tell them I’ve been an 
Irish resident for about seven years and I don’t have 
to pay British income tax.’ 

The publisheis tried to reason with me, but I 
treated them frivolously, and a couple of weeks 
later asked why they didn’t pay out. After a lot 
argument back and forth th^ said, 'You must get 
form Ks from foe Irish tax people, and fill it in, 
have foe Irish ngn h, and si^ it to your agent 
over here. Jiut,’ they said, to keep me quiet, 'a 
matter of routine.* 

I wrote to a man in the dty of Cork and afoed 
him to get this Form Kg fiom tiie Irish tax people 
and send it over to me — 'Just a sinqile routine mat- 
ter,* I said. Nothing happened for a fixtnight and 
then I got a pretty conspiratorial letter fiom him— • 
you’d have tiiought we were still in the middle of the 
Troubles and foe Tans were after ns — saying that he 
had made inquiries about the matter I had rdfened to 
and thatin a weekor two he hoped to be contacting 
a certain party who might be trusted, and he would 
consult this party about Aunt Martha’s health. 

When I saw Itim in Cork a coufde of weeks later 
he said foe 'certain party’ he had referred to was a 
num 'high up in foe tax department’ in Dublin, and 
probably this man could fix it. 

‘But foere’s nothing to fixl’ I screamed. ‘A mere 
matter of routine. Standi to reanm. The English 
can’t expect me to pay taxes to them when I’m 
living here.* 

He looked at me sceptically, fbr he was an Irish- 
man who had retained his fiiifo in the nature of 
Britifo Bureaucracy, and I went round to Govern- 
ment Buikfingi in Pstridt Street to get the fbrm. 
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Hbw loag would it take, X aiked, fin: them to re- 
tnni me die oon^ileted taism, properly attested and 
ftamped by Uieiii? Nonnatty they said, a fortnight. 
I ((dd them about my fitSM fimds, explained ur- 
gency of situation. Ita that case, they said, courte- 
otidy, they would take esmeptional steps. After all it 
was quite a hole to be in, was it not? And they sent 
K.$ back to me, signed and stamped, in three days 
fiat, and I shot the thing off to my Agent in London. 
We are now in the first week in January. 

I let a wedc or so go by, then ivrote to the pub- 
Hsheis saying 'Exemption signed and delivered, so 
pay out.’ At such evidence of paganism they ululated, 
tore their hair. Didn’t I understand that time, Hnu 
was required fbr the British authorities to pass this 
Form Kg fixmi hand to hand, perhaps studying it 
with microscopes to see whether the Irish official 
stamp on it were fiirged? How much time? Two 
weeks — ^might just possibly be a month. 

My fiuth in the Tenets of Bureaucracy was re- 
tuming, but still weak — as is shown by the fact that 
after fom weeks I really thought the 'mere matter of 
routine* would have been completed. And it was 
dien — on February 4 — that F D C aaogi Inspector 
of Foreign IKvidends, Inland Revenue, Kingston By- 
Pass RcmuI, Surbiton, stepped in to take me by the 
hand and bring me face to fiu:e with those Old Truths 
once more. 

Qjiite nmple, as though the matter had just 
arisen, he wrote asking me to be 'good enough to 
fiimish fiill pardculan of the sources fitrni whu^ the 
income fanning die sulyect c£ the claim is derived.’ 
Sublime. No sfily reference, you notice, to the fimt 
diat the Irish, b^re granting exemption, had been 
funiished all those particulars long before, no sug- 
gestion that where an Irish resident, voter, and tax- 
payer gets his money from is none of Mr. Surbiton’s 
dam business. Grand, traditional stuff. 



Z sent him the infimnatioa, via my Sffent, who 
wrote me a letter which at fi^ was zadm a blow 
to my newly-reacquired co&vfetioqs because it iqi- 
pear^ that the agent had actually been able to tdh 
phone to Mr. SurUton and 'after some difficulty*— 
why only some difficulty? they ought to have made it 
haider than that — ^had secut^ an assurance that the 
matter would be settled within a day or two. 

Despite the shock I was glad, in a way, because 
just then the Irish Tax Inspector had come round 
with his Final Demand Notice. When I asked how I 
was supposed to pay my Irish taxes when the British 
were preventing me getting any money, he said ‘But 
it’s automatic — ^the moment you get the Form Kg 
signed by lu, they have to pass it. It’s what we do 
when the situation is reversed.’ 1 looked at him 
mournfully— just another unbeliever. 

Ten days or a fiirtnight passed, and then, on 
March go, Hij^ Priest Surbiton played his revivalist 
masterstroke. (A beautifiil touch was that he now 
called himself F D C 91909 — going badtwards.) He 
wrote addng me to ‘be good enough m state’ what 
was ‘the address and reference number of H.M. In- 
spector of Taxes to whom returns were submitted 
by you whilst resident in the United Kingdom,* and 
—-after a couple more trivial queries — to state 'the 
number of days you expect to spend in the United 
Kingdom in the Income Tax year 1955/56, and 
future years.* 

Oh boy! I can tell you my faith leaped up and 
burned with a hard jewel-like flame. 

It was with the feelings of a penitent on the way 
to Mecca that I started to write the letter confessing 
the amazing ftict that after only seven and a half 
years 1 coiUd not remember the name, the address, or 
even the ticket manher of that dear old Tax Inspector. 
(I realized, with a shock, that I had even fbrgotten 
the address of the grocer I went to at that time, 
although the grocer was a man I had actually seen.) 

After so humiliating a confession, I felt I must do 
something to rehalnlitate myself. I imrf answer the 
last question in detail, restraining the impulse to 
state baldly that I hoped, in the drcumstances, 
gradually to reduce the number of days spent in the 
United Kingdom to Nil. 

Just how many days do I expect to spend there in 
1975, at the age of seventy-one? In this stable, well- 
ordered world, it seems cranly, almost criminally, 
irresponsible not to know. 

CLAUD OOCKBURN 




Nocturne in 
All Flats 


Now falls the circumambient pall of Night 
O^er all the maisonettes of S.E.3. 

Immediately they all switch off the light 
And leave the world to darkness and TV. 

Stabbing the studded sable of the sky 

(Full marksi) lone churches raise aerial flftches, 

A hundred-thousand-fold outnumbered by 
The maisonettes that raise their aerial Hs. 

Under those prongs the rude forefather sits, 

Doped by the programme’s anaesthetic rot. 
Potential rod of empire all to bits. 

Celestial fire, etc., gone to pot. 

Here wilts a T. S. Eliot unborn; 

There Sitwells droop whom Foyle’s shall never 
know; 

A Churchill watered down by Kenneth Home; 

An Eisenhower sunk by ’Down You Go.’ 

However — here I closely follow Gray — 

Inglorious Bevans also blush unseen; 

Suburb McCarthys, mute, of purest ray. 

Waste all their fragrance on thar TV screen. 

That being so, our gloom can be alloyed: 

All mortal odds should, e.g., guarantee 
For each rude Winston lost that we avoid 
TXm Gilbert Hardings, ruder stiU. Suits mel 

JUSTIN RICHARDSON 








T B E G A N in the east wind, with a 
sandwich-board man — one of those 
forlorn heralds who apprise us of 
Doom, Furs, or the new Pakistani 
rataurant round the corner — hand- 
ing me a leaflet; thu I at once pock- 
eted; my coat went to the cleaner's, 
ai^ out of it came various shop re- 
ceipts, a farthing, an unknown button 
and the forgotten leaflet. 

*£^le Steamers!* I read, smooth- 
ing it out: *Oay Cruises to the Sea 


from Tower Pier*— <lrawbridges lift- 
ing, in the photograph, b^ore a 
shining new vessel — *to Southend, 
Margate, and Clacton; Weather and 
other circumstances permitting.* 

My last visit to Southend had been 
—Munich permitting — in 1938, when 
there were little Chamberlain brolly- 
men in the sweetshops, and the sunset 
gave awful promise of destruction. 

Well, the waters had flowed to and 
fro since then. Thames had been set 
on fire. One thing, however, hadn*t 
changed: dep. 9 a.m. Oh! But at 9.1 
bars will fly open; and this miracle, 
quite as much as the sniff of sea, draws 
^bbiia^fide travellers from dieir beds 
by^me thousand. 

That very Saturday I would go! 
'Impossible,* said the travel agent, of 
whom I thought it best to inquire, 'all 
booked up.* So, with the edge off im- 
pulse, it lUd to be the next Saturday. 

And there I was, long before 9 a.m. 
—how hard in the circumstances not 
to be too early! — ^with heaven knows 
how many others, wandering down 
over the cobbles, squeezing between 
parked chara-bancs, dodging cars and 
kiosks, linked arms, fish-porters look- 
ing like damp peons. A taxi or two. 
Fat woman pleading with officials for 
her fat pug. But what says No. 6 of 
Important Notes? *No dogs are car- 
ried.' Damning the universe, a great 
dray drawn by chestnuts charged up- 
hill under the lowering sky, 

'You can just aa well get wet here,’ 
said the beefeater to his small attend- 
ance for the Children's Beach. 




Our own queue zigzagged away 
down to a floating quay. On board 
every staircase and corridor vmm 
jammed by two factions slowly fight- 
ing a way through one anothtf as in 
Halma. Youths with an accordion 
(despite *9. No musical instruments*) 
were camped by a bar; somewhcie a 
hen party had begun to clack and 
dance. Will you, won't you, won't you 
join the— An immaculate gentleman, 
wearing a vest-slip, appeaira, and the 
way seemed to open before him. 

There was less commotion on deck, 
where the seats were already taken: 1 
was lucky to share a bench with three 
tailors, who talked among themselves 
unintelligibly, but with ihar hands to 
the rest of us. It had struck 9.0 long 
ago; and then amazingly, with a 
couple of snorts (six woiild have 
meant she was heeling over) and the 
bridge elevating as in the picture, we 
were off. 

Pale ale! But before the fint could 
froth over, a Voice took charge, bid us 
good morning (shrup from the tail- 
ors), embrac^ the riverscape, called 
on Mr. Boyle's party to proc^ to the 
forward dining saloon for breakfast, 
coughed, and put on a gramophone 
record. 

'My Baby Loves Me,* as Green- 
wich, noble and desert^, slid into 
view, followed by Woolv^kh, Erith 
and Silvertown — all seemingly 
stricken by the explosion of the last 
— and so past the maiden liner Ostnoa 
and a cluster of sail barges to long 
bare river walls broken by an occa- 




■tonal village or fiictory. Here Good 
Oyeen Bch yelled *1 know I have the 
body of a weak and MAt woman/ 
thc^^onf out-tofiped St. paul*i 

We didn’t miM much, and it all had 
a Stygian chamii enhanced by the 
atmoqiheric blight that teemed en- 
demic. 

To the throb of the enginei, break- 
fatt followed breakftit (but where, 
now, were the rmamuig memben of 
Mr. Boyle’f party?), beer chafed beer, 
and the crowd had begun to get the 
measure ofitKlf. We were gay in spots. 
We drank from bottles, and sunepti- 
tiously fdt for sandwiches, ipectaton 
of fun rather than fun oumves; two 
thousand of us from the Home Coun- 
ties, as it might be at the Ideal Home 
Exhibition or panto on ice. 

The river spread out, losing the 
Kent coast, and in a haae we uvere 
touched by the blank surmise of Out* 
ward Bound, Hours late, should we 
ever see Southend? Botdes flew over- 
board. A chorus welled 'Mother 
Brown,* followed surmisingly by 'O 
come all ye fiiithful.’ IVo teddy-boys 
waffled ]^t, short of stature and 
trouser, but long-coated and long- 
hftfred. A gimlet of a woman, wiSi 
tiny frey toroer askew, danced a jig. 
The unmaculate gentlenum was seen 
nn the captain’s bridge, raising bi- 
noculars; a waiter ran up to him, and 
he drank bff what could only be--the 
gesture asserted— a stiff whisky. 

Then the end of the mile-lc^ pier 
loomed ahead, and %ve all started 


shoving our way downstairs. When %ve 
emerg^ it was a new, blue-and-white 
day. * 

Southend is a fun-fair and a parade 
for the paper-hatted— with s om breros, 
bobby’s helmets, and Jockey’s caps 
much fancied— and the crawl to and 
fim along the pier and a bobbing 
of boats and a mud-flattery and 
cockles and giggly postcards and 
open-top buses and 'Torture through 
the Ages’ and the tide bringing ba^ 
the icecream cartons, and four hours 
of it was just enough. 

The bMt might be late (and was, 
by an hour), but not so the ^nn,ihj| 
families, the coach parties araUHIe 
couples, swarming back to make tnb 
long, long queue. 

The inunaculate stranger watched 
our embarkation with tlw interest of 
one ^o has done the full trip to Mar- 
gate, Clacton, and the open sea, and 
perhaps availed himself of the tele- 
phone service on board (io/6 to any 
part of the British Isles). A glM of 
whisky in hand beqmke continuity. 

Cheerier all round was the way 
home, with circlet growing and voices 
raised in song against the loudneaker, 
'My Darling Clementine,’ 'Made- 
moiselle from Annenteers,’and 'Don't 
have any more, Mrs. More* — all those 
fSsmale dd contemptibles who assail 
the Cockney at dum. Beer and stout 
flowed; high tea (up to 9/6, with bb- 
ster) tempted some, gin others; sil- 
houettes brought the shore near; 
li^ts wriggled; we sweetly drawn ouL 
All the time I couldn’t hdp feeling I 


had lost something— pocket botflc, 
pen, key-ring . . . myseu . . • 

It was dark and quiet when we 
glided again under the tq>raised 
bridge to find— oh, so unreal, unex- 
pected and beautiful!— 4 he Tower lit 
up; and rather sadly, as the dedn 
were being swept of our rubbish, the 
bottles pim, we melted away in die 
gloom of a bill fkmous fer execution 
and riot. 

O. W. aTpNXlIL 


The Last Tooth 


It Mood there, a living numumenttoiti dead fidlows, 
dadngfinom (I eupme) the South Afiican War. Gon- 
•dow of genuinenoii, it would curl my lip in derinon 
of Maae pre&bricated othen which tunounded it. I 
vahud it not only as a souvenir but as a guarantee of 
good fidth; deceit mig^t be found in my mouth, but 
it was tethered, by a gold band, to reality. 1 was cate- 
ftd not to oveistate dte case; ‘Don't do that,* I have 
been saying, these last three years, ‘you set my tooth 
on edge.’ And *1 am bqiinning to get my tooth into 
this proporition.' And even (in the case of burglars) 
‘Perhaps I ought to warn you that I am armed to the 
tooth.’ To^lay, I no longer use metaphors; my tooth 
has been drawn. 

It wasn’t hurting exactly, but it was (as I told the 
' dentist with a touch of assumed heroism) ‘a bit 
tender.’ The point was really that it was loose, and I 
was afraid it might come out in the course of ordinary 
mastication, without gas. Unlike most of my friends, 
I have a pasnon for gas — ^the even, pleasantly 
laboured breathing, the sensational dreams, the con- 
viction, seldom ab^nt, that in the moment of waking 
you have solved the whole riddle of emstence. I 



always try to confide this to the dentist without de> 
lay, only eliciting the reply ‘Rinse well, please.’ If I 
am ever found with my hl^ in the oven I hope die 
jury will realize that it was an overdose of my fkvour* 
ite drug. But there is only one szotrafor taking gas- 
having a tooth out. And it was my last tooth. 

My dentist could be trusted for an extraction. 
When I had still three teeth left I remember tdfinga 

fiiend that Mr. was not likely to emulate foe 

Andent Mariner. He had his shirt-sleeves rolled up, 
and there was a stranger present, not the usual anses- 
thetist. I asked him, in some panic, whether he prac- 
tised hypnotism; it seemed not. The familiar ritual 
was followed. ‘Through foe nose, please . . . That’s 
right, quite gently, through foe nose.’ A comfortable 
darkness enveloped me. The tooth came out, by- 
standers assured me afterwards, quite easily; so eadly 
(psychologists please note) that no revelation of ulti- 
mate truth was granted me. I rinsed well, and was 
told to nt there quietly, recovering from foe debauch. 

I foimd myself rehearsing a litde speech in my 
mind. ‘Well, gentlemen, we have (in a very real 
sense) come to the end of foe row. I have been taking 
the cluur at meetings of this kind for many years past, 
and I think it’s true to say that I have never opened 
my mouth without receiving respectful attention. I 
won’t deny that there have been painful moments, 
moments at which I should have felt inclined to ex- 
press myself strongly if I had been in a position to 
speak with greater freedom. But on foe whole our 
motto has been “A strong pull all together,” and our 
proceedings have never left a nasty taste in the 
mouth. Gentlemen, it may not have been a wrench 
for you, but it has for me; good afternoon.’ That was 
foe general outline of it, but since my dentures had 
gone downstairs to be altered, 1 had to shorten it 
into *Hwa’ you wewy uh.’ 

Round at the barber’s, the man said he hoped it 
would be many years before he found himself cutting 
my last hair; but it was a specious effort at conso- 
lation. Hair is but an appendage; when we lack it 
our friends say ‘He is going bald’; they do not state 
the plain fact that we are becoming hairless. But 
toothlessness is a predicament for which our languid 
has no hypocorism; it is a secret shame not to be 
mentioned. To be sure, it can be disguised far more 
efficiently than hairlessness. A wig, even if it is not 


'FathtTy I locaUyott to nutt Mothir.' 
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bought at the eiq>ei)ie of the tax-payer, tardy d»> 
ceives; whereas 1 1 ^ an hy a dndit the other 

day in which he boasted that a cHent, when a decayed 
fiont tooth was replaced by a stand-in, had tluee 
proposals in a fisrb^^t. But hair is an integument; 
teeth are functional. My admirable dentures, though 
not perhaps calculated to exdte emotion, hoodwink 
the public well enough; but they do not ^Id a pipe 
as I used to be able to hold it, 1 am for ever brushii^ 
av>ay ashes, and sometimes th^ bum holes. 

Going to bed that night was the really shaming 
performance. Man b, after all, a creatine of the rut, 
and never more so tlum when he goes to bed. The 
whole process, from long use, has b^me automatic; 
how surely the unwound watch convicts us of revelry 
overnight! When we were young, and stiU learning 
the drill, our elders used to pop their heads in and 
ask ‘Have you said-your-prayets-and-brushed-your- 


teeth?*— as if the two oMigadons rested on a oQmmon 
bads. And here was 1, a of warm water 
filled a c cording to custom, stretdiingomt my hand to 
grasp the famlKar bn^ die companion ef so many 
trav^ . . .' My days finkad endi to eacl^ by natund 
piety, 1 was to brusbing my toofii bdl^ rptbing. 
The bristles swept, tmthtr |wbifii%, owpr sm plposed 
gum. In sileiutt (fiir I was w no bjldtto fo enundete 
dentab) I tocdt up my fidse»too i ||| | iruslt. 

My real-tooth-brush looked up at me with an ab 
of thwarted expectation, like a dog dmt b not to be 
taken out to a walk. Some use must be fiMfad to it, 
evest if I have to clean the keys of my typewriter. 
Meanwhile, here b a fine oSbr to any reader who 
cares to detoy the cost of postage — a tube of tooth- 
paste, only half-used, and tasting rather unpleasantly 
of aniseed. 

a. A. KNOX 
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Plaint for a 

Quarter Day 

I WAS always a simple, likeable chap 
With few extravagant aims. 

I should never have pressed for a place in the Test 
Or the panel of parlour games. 

I have never been keen to star on the screen, 

Or longed to be called My Lord, 

Or set my eyes on a Nobel Prize 
Or a Book of the Month award. 

The only thing I wanted was money, 

A solid, sizable sum of money; 

And this I never secured. 


The men who really have got the money 
Are inexpressibly sad. 

And would give the lot for a little of what 
I always seem to have lud. 

The biggest guns have Socialist sons 
Or livers that lead them a dance. 

And shipping kings do desperate tlfoigs 
On ya^ts in the South of France. 

They get no fon &om all their money; 

But I could be happy on half their money 
If only I had the chance. 


By contrast, I have beautiful thoughts 
And elegant eyes and hands, 

A cultured taste, and a slender waist. 

And bountiful ductless glands. 

I’ve a knowledge of Greek, and a rosy cheek. 
And books with beautifiil themes. 

And hours of deep, refreshing sleep 
Beset with iimocent dreams. 

I have all the things the experts say 
Are the noblest things they know. 

And I would gladly give them away 
For a dollop of solid dough. 

The only thing I want is money: 

But I never seem to have any money. 

And that's the way things go. 


P. H. HVSBARD 
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Marriage a la Mode 


Dear madoe, — am surprued you accepted him. 
Wild flowers in the Home Counties does not sound a 
very paying line to me, not when you think of what 
some of the husbamd>and-wife teams are ralong in. 
Doris and Claud just laae on the beatch at home and 
if they want to pay a bill they take a cine>camera 
with them while they laze and whenever any birds 
fly overhead they film them. Then, Maud and Bill 
have signed up for filming Junior. Ihey’re going to 
take one a month of him for the next ten years, so 
that he can develop in public. Really, Madge, why 
did you ever turn down Jack? I know there was a 
good deal of him missing but nobody came out better 
in a fiontispiece and you always looked well in a 
topee. That devil-may-care way of yours would have 
gone well with alligators. 

This Howard won't take you up into the big 
money ever unless you make up his mind to» say, a 
month's hardship a year. You could probaUy vaike 


enough what with films, TV, books and serial tights 
out of going over waterfalls in barrels, and that would 
take only a few minutes. All the rest could be lazing 
about in lovely country getting ready and then 
recovering a bit in lovely country lower down. 
Niagara would be just a start, a beginner’s run. 
There are most likely waterfalls wherever there are 
rivers and mountains. There are the Victoria Falls in 
Africa and the differences between Africa and the 
United States-Ganadian border would need thou- 
sands of words to drive right home to the reader. 

The barrel would have to be big enou^ to hold 
two and there would be some publicity there about 
living or dying together. I reckon you could find 
wat^alls in Tibet and then there would be the addi- 
tional interest of Communists trying to stop what you 
were doing, which would make it democratic, 
wouldn't it? Soon I reckon there will be the Moon 
opened up to hudbanihaiMh^rife touns, and I should 
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think there would Ins fdORty dT a nt ned watufidb 
there, though 1 can never r emember udint X read in 
Science Kcdon imd peihape thdr livnter doetti't have 
any oeygen in it or runs upfaUl or eomething. iXow- 
ever, Howard does not aound the type. 

Len and I are going on a walking tour fiom Land*! 
End next month. V^t with getting really photo* 
genic aqualung! and edectihg ihatk bait and brush* 
inf up our XUiman ceranucs we are in a terrible rush. 
We reckon that in four dayb' hard walking we can 
get enough material to keep us in a luxury hotd for 
four months. If we could wheel Poppet with us we 
could gel enough ibr nx months; but she wiU keep 
throwing things out of the pram and we should al* 
ways be trying to dredge toys out of the silt. Of cotuse 
we shall spend the nights on board the escort vessel, 
unless we can find a conveniently sited wreck with 
the hammocks sdU intact, though fish wake you up 
in the night worse than rats. 

If you insist on sticking to Wild Flowers you could 
at least combine it with having a young chimpanzee 
as one of the family. There could 1^ a gag about this 
Howard preforting it to you and buying it hats and 
giving it the titlntt at meals; if you have titbits. I 
can’t remember any. You could take it over waters 
falls with you. 

You remember my sister Denistf She's married a 
man fiom a bsmk called Max and they sure cycling 
across deserts with tm escort caravtui for the film 
technicians, etc. While they are working over the 
materisd at home, they spend two days a week 
demonstrating and criticizing. Flower Ammgements. 
That’s what I like about Denise, plenty of initiative. 
Their next trip they sue going to tsdce a good*looking 
Swede along smd have her bresdc up the manisige 
and then have people reconciling them on TV and 
all the divorce proceedings televised right round till 
they immediatdy remsury. 

'Ihey sue always planning ahenl, smd next yesu: 
they begin to nurse adjoining constituencies. Msuc 
will be a Tory rebel and Denise a Labour rebel; once 
you sue in good with the Whips no agent will tsdce 
you on his books. They sue making a beginning by 
arguing politics while they <fo their Flower Arrange* 
ments on TV. If there were only Colour TV they 
could do red Flower Amuigementz for the Labour 
Home Beautiful and blue Flower Arrangements for 
the Tory Home Beautiful. I siqipose later (hey 
have to have a Isbendsu neutisiu chaitinan and they 
ctniM do yeltow Fbwer Axiangemenit for him. 


Uncle and Aunty Fiticlatenoe ask to be leoiein* 
bered to you. They ate working on a series about 
spreading Morris Dandog in the Gold. 

Do budt up and snake something of yoor marriage. 

Love, 

iw. 

P.S.— By the way, if you ate vrondering riMut 
my Urthday present, I should Isoe a TV nuke*up 
pack. 

n. o. o. vniOE 
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Poor Man’s Lawyer 


Opinions air divided as to the best way of spending 
the first uneventful, unremunerative yean at the Bar. 
^me remain disconsolately in their Ghamben play- 
ing cricket in the passages or learning grospoint', 
othen venture out into the world in the hope that 
some solicitor’s daughter will propose marriage to 
them or that they may have the opportunity of saving 
a soliciton’ clerk fiom drowning; some even sit in the 
Law Courts listening, with surprise, to the great 
advocates of their day and wondering how they got 
their practices. The time will come, however, when 
they ^ begin to wonder if they will ever open thdr 
mouths in court. It is then that someone is bound 
to say ‘Have you ever thought of being a poor man's 
lawyer?’ 

Offices of poor men’s lawyers are run in various 
parts of London, usually as an annexe to the more 
vital parts of the social services which consut of 


pingpong and lectures on the New Orleans style of 
jazz illustrated with gramophone records. The volun- 
teer lawyer arrives in the early evening and sits sadly 
in an office gazing at a photograph of King George V 
and listening to the nearby straiiu of Meade Lux 
Lewis. In the outer office the volunteer lady help is 
sorting out the clients, reducing their stories to one 
incomprehensible parag[raph dotted with exchunap 
tion marks and written with indignant gutters of 
her cross-nibbed pen. 

Inside the volunteer solicitor says to the voluitteer 
banister: ‘Wonderfiil opportunities fbr gaining ek- 
perience down here, you know. Why, you ini|^t 
even jnek up a murder tme nif^t down here/ 
Together they look out wistfiilly at the East tbi ** 
street and the dadi msw of bu2Uingt» as if 
fbr ascreatn. 

In fact, of course, the opportunities are wonderful* 
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aa innocent accnMd of warder is unUkdy 
to diop in during the course of Ae evening. There are 
oppoitunitiw fhr eiqxwnding the rent acts to wodieis 
who, without baby^tten, have their two youngest 
on their laps, gaiing opea«yed and scepd^ at the 
barrister who, in the fiice of that iaShat stare, slowly 
begixu to lose confidence in the souadness of hh 
advice. Moreover he can, if he thinks the cases are 
inch that they need rqttesenti O g in the local County 
or Magistrates' Courts, get hisoself a brief fiom the 
solicitor who runs the office, even if it meaiu writing 
it out himself. He can also write two guineas on the 
fiout, which, diou^ in all probability it will never 
be pai^ at least begins to give him the illusion of 
being employed. 

Although the L^al Aid Act, which was passed in 
1949, successful in releasing a stream of 

defended divorce actioiu on the High Court, those 
sections of it which provided for setting up Iqpd 
advice centres and giving asdstance in the lower and 
most popular courts have never been put into force. 
In consequence, l^al advice is still given, for half 
a crown in the tox, among the tea unu in the socul 
clubs, and East End police courts often have two 
or three young men with names on their biiefi which 
may have been written in their own handwriting. 
They learn a lot, how to deal with London magis- 
trates for one thing; and no advocate who can 
efficiently keep at bay a hostile magistrate is going 
to have the slightest trouble with any High Court 
Judge, Law Lord or Lord of Appeal. They also learn 
how to conduct and even win cases in wMch all the 
witnesses are either stone deaf, Politii, or terrified 
of the police or, most frequently, aU three at once. 

But there are great satisfactions: injustices which 
probably escaped the lady in the outer office are 
occasionally corrected, mothers recover their children 
or families preserve their flats with the help ot the 
pow man's barrister. Often, too, more doubtful cases 
are won. Recently a basts^y summons was taken 
out against the hero of the social dub, the fly-weight 
duunpion of a group of East London Boys' Clubs. 
The accusation was indignantly denied. At the time 
in question Im had been in strict training. It was a 
pdnt of honour to defend hiin. According a poor 
man’s lawyer was briefed for the hypothetical two 
guineas. Eaatdting his by now practised snake* 
charmer’s power over the hostile court, he got the 
maghtrato, grumbling, to admit that altiioui^ he 
was pcfsoully satisfied it was all true he sv^pfpsed 


the charge hadn’t been made out in law. On his 
way out the barrister notieed that the court was fiill 
of girls about the same age as the complainant. He 
asked the boy about this and was told that they were 
all girls from his street who had agreed to regard tide 
as a test case; if he had been defeated they would all 
have taken out summonses. He then pr^uced five 
pounds in notes which, oofortuitofely* etiquette 
of the Bar prevented the barrister fiom accepting. 

As the yeai]l go by the poor man’s barrister begins 
to receive bri^ which hi^ been typed out by otiier 
people, maiisd witii figures which represent real 
money. He appears in courts vdiere tiie habit of 
diottt^ fiom the Bench is kept more or less under 
controL In time, to the iidury of his soul, he refuses 
to do anything at all for noth^. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if any of his subsequent victories wiU elate him 
more than those he obtained, after three ac|)Oum- 
ments fbr a fortnight, in the East End courts. It is 
also usefbl to remember, if you are in trouble witii 
the law, that until tiie a^ce centres are set up you 
can get an enthusiastic, if immature, opiiuon for oidy 
half a crown in the box. 

OEorrnEY Lincoln 


The Driver’s Song 

'Undoubttdfy cm muon for the m^opdaritf ^ As 
jyjton is that it qfim nmofesr . . . ^parting 
of a driotr fiom his own cagim, to wh$eh ho u strong 
attaehod* — ^New Statesman and Nation. 

There is an Engine sweet and Had, 

Was never train so pleased my mind; 

I may but drive her Toe. to Fri., 

And yet I love her till I die. 

Her boiler, valve-gear and her dome, 

Her fixNpbUe m ato my seoend home. 

The home my lodging-toms deny, 

And yet 1 love her till 1 die. 

Gruel is Wetoem Regioii, deaf 
The hea r tless A.S.LJB.F.; 

But in whatever shed she lie 
I yet win love her tiU 1 die. 


a. A. yoo NO 
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Potted Swan 


How utteconomic^ if the Old Vio*B cumbrouf plan 
(not yet remotdy within ii{^t of completion) to 
pcfferm the entim canon of Shakeqieare'f plays in 
)dow,arbitrai 78 uccesiionfiromHniry 17, Part/to The 
TmptsA Michael Benthall had the right idea when 
he opted, as director, for a single Permanent Set to 
cover the scenic contingencies ofany one play in the 
canon. What he now needs is a single Permanent 
Flay. 

lliis should contain only the most memorable lines 
that Shakespeare ever wrote anywhere (no line or 
even half^line would bo permitted that was not written 
.by Shakespeare) and the pece could impresnvdy be 
be performed by a readent company, at regular 
intervals and proportionately low cost, for the benefit 
either of intellectual American tourists passing fian- 
dcally through England or of busy English theatre- 
goers with little cultural spare-time on their hands. 
These fortunate people would, in fact, be seeing 
what was best in all Shakespeare’s plays compressed 
or ‘digested’ (as the current phrase goes) into one 
play. The Permanent Set is ideally suited to the 
drama’s mist <a seine. 

ACT 1. A wood. 

ACT II. Another part ^ the same wood. 

ACT III. The same part of anoAer wood. 

Enter a oravbdioobb, blowing his naU. 
oravkoiooir: My stomach is not constant. 

Throws up a skull. 

Mark ye bow. 

In fair roimd belly with good caj^ lined, 

I summon up remembruice of tUngs past. 

Throws another skuU. 

Say, 1 sun side. 

Eater JuEtPs unjust. 

nubse: To bed, to bed, to bedl 

okavbdioobr: Hd|^-ho, the windl Pray you, undo 
this button, 
mnus: ’Tis herd 
oeavboioobr: Tis there. 

MuasB: Tis gone. 

ORAVUiooBn: 

Why sol — ^being gone, I am a aoan again. 

Give me to dii^ mandragora. 


Mimsi: AlUy 

1 have it not— not poppy nm mandbnfom. 
(Hi^^^Ub') Wouldst dnnk up eise]? Eat a croeodild 
oravbdioobr: What maimer o’ thing is your croco- 
dile? 

nursb: a moisd for a monarch. 

He eats, 

oravbdioobr: 

O that this too, too solid flesh would mdt. 

Thaw and resolve itself into a dew* 

That droppeth as the gentle rain fimn heaven 
Upon St. Crispin’s Day. Rumble thy bellyfiill 
Blow me about in windl O dainty duck. 

Nature’s sweet nurse, O true apothecuy, 

Clesmse the stufTd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which wdghs upon my heartl 
nurse: Have you no bowels? 

oravsdiooer: This was the most unldndest cut of all. 
nurse: 1 pray you, sir, lie in my tent and sleep. 
oraveoiooer: Macbeth hath murdered deep. Come, 
sing me a bawdy song; make me merry. 

Enter lady rAVtX30iitBKSDQa,fatttastiealfy dressed up with 
flowers, eanying wine and tapers, singing. 

LADY r.: Worm and snail, sing lidlabies 

To dew her orbs upon the green: 

Those are pearls that were his eyes. 

Come not near our fairy queen. 

With heigh! the doxy over the dale, 
Underneath the greenwood tree; 

Like a rat without a tail. 

Who is Sylvia, what is she? 

But soft, but soft, addel Here comes the King. 
Enter the q,ueen, mobled. 

The trouble with this sort o£ approach is that it will 
not lend itsdf to the bride or, indeed, coherent 
development of a dramatic narrative. The writer 
either gets hypnotically fascinated by a sin^ obses- 
dve idea (lil» die Gnwedigger’s stomadi-ache) to 
which he must perforce devote vdiole Scenes and, 
posdbiy, even Ai^; or altemadvdy he finds diarao- 
ters and going with immense qpeed but a^iso- 

lately no relevance to die ifiot. One can, of ooursb, 
get lid of a character quite easily: 

mtAVBDiooBR: I ’gm to be a-weary of the sun. (fites.) 

• amUDomWkeai r Uw (itf. ‘U nU, 1 «r» nia kswU taw 

beama.*— End. »q. 
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One can u eaoUy bring ft oew cfaaracter on. Any fool 
can write: 

Enttrwxu. 

fool: Marry, nunde, where be now thy quidditi and 
thy quilleti? I* the clout, i* the dout, KMal Give 
the word. Hum! [Erif tool. 

But it takes a genius of Shikespeare’s own calibre to 
gull an audience of cultural Anwricans into thinking 
that such qweches have any bearing whatsoever on 
tht* acdon of the play. 

The tolution seems to be to sdect, for compresrion, 
only that particular aspect of the Shakespearean 
drama whidi Shakespeare himsdf purposely con- 
founded with every imaginable sort of confusion: 
exposidonal, geographical, strategical, cognominal 
and so fiuth. I refer, of course, to the Histori<^ Play — 
and especially to the Historical Play’s Battle Scene, 
where characters of no concdvable rdevance rush 
in and out announdng devdopments of doubtful 


tactical value m bemused, comiaanden. (The com* 
manden’ bewfl d en nent, I imagine, must spring 
chiefly Crom the feet that an enemy-oceu{ded objec- 
tive so often bears the same name as one of the 
Dukes or Earls on their own side,) 

Tttcto teWumi. Enttr, 0u mMs, smo ntuinr iv 
FART I and RAsmras, ta triim^ with fimSi dmm, 
mfenrr, Mtsfor, pmtiets and soodwgm. Tht Spm^ 

KtMo: Gime, ttoble Hastings, roug^ Northumberiaad, 
Pembrdce and Stafford, Dorset, Buddng^iam, 
You, Worcester, and my cousin Westmorland— 
Twas you that killed young Rutland, was it not. 
That day he overcame the Nervii? 

Where is the post that came firom valiant Oxford? 
Where is bdoved Norfidk? Where is Mbnmouth? 
Where Hereford and Lancaster and Derby? 
HASTiNos: Believe me, noble lord, 1 am a stranger 
here in Glosteishire. 
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nNo: C2all tor nornt mm of lOtiDd direcdoii 

Then saddlie Swttey fiv Ae field to>inom>w. 

Away with CMfiffd to Hames Castle straight; 

For Somenot* off' with his g^ty headl 
Go «ftier> after, Ckninn Buckini^wm, 

Thxooi^ AkxMulria make a jolly march, 

And foy good Unde Worcester set forth 
To meet your father and the Scottidi power, 

As is appointed us, at Shrewsbury. 

RMtmiOB: Somerset, Somerset, for Lancaster! 

{BntBR (aside): For this dear speech Lord Hastings 
well deserves 

To have the heir of the Lord Hungerford. 

Enter nasr RURDEREa. 

kino: Good or bad news, that thou comst in so 
bluntly? 

murdBrbr: Hdp, grandnre, help! My Aunt Lavinia 
Follows me everywhere, 1 know not why. 

Offers to stab kino, kino refiises offer. 

Enter a messenger. 

kino: Thou comst to use thy tongue; thy story 
quickly. 

messenger: Titinius* face is upward. He is slain. 
kino: Oh, by whom? 

messenger: The Emperor and the Earl of Armagnac. 
Ester a second messenger. 


ring: What news on die Rialto? 

messenger: The Breton Navy is dispers'd by tempest 

kino: Carlisle, this is your doom. 

Enter a third mbssengkr. 

What bloody man is that? 
messenger: My gradous sovereign now in Devon* 
shire — 

king: liar and slavb! 

Runs him tn'ft a bare hodldn. 

Speak, I charge thee, speak! 
messenger: As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
That lies betwixt Philippi and this {pound, 

I look’d towards Bimam and anon me thought 
The wood began to move. 
king: The devil damn thee black, thou cream>fimed 
loon — 

Whom we invite to see us crowned at Scone. 
Sennet mthout. Enter the senate. Sennet within. Exit 
KINO, t» pomp, on a ehmr. A pieee is shoUcff. Alarum. 
Excursion. Tucket within, and: 

interval for tuckino-in WlTBOUr. 

Title? From a multiplidty of permutations, I select 
the euphonious *Hambdine, ^ Moor qf Tyre, or 
Much Ado About What Tou WUl.* Cast? Wdl, I soft of 
see Sir Laurence . . . 

PAUL DEBN 





Railway Networks 

Oncb I worked as a clerk in an oflke and I grew catch in the throat, a volley of shouts, and an 
thinner and my suits fdl to bits and 1 watched the explosion of children like fireworks. The Golden 
seagulls out oi the window. Hie months passed and Arrow drew in. Out came the eternal ovti^wr^iped 
I knew 1 had taken the wrong road. ‘You're not paid exiles firom operas and roulette, pampered ^^sts 
to watch seagulls,' ttif the manager. In my spare firom Anglo-French hotels, lovers, swindlers, actresses, 
time 1 went to Victoria Station and bought cups of impostors, believers, bores and m a gician s But ^ 
tea and watdied dm traim. The ceiling of the station that mattered to me was the gold and blue of the 
shook with the thunder of vdiedt, and men vdth flir places they h^ been to, die singii^ names, like 
collars and attachd cases disappeared in clouds of I«maa, Kfaggiore, Garda, Ischia, tbixa. 
steam. There was a fidnt import ed smell of saai « Eventually I joined a travd agency. I almost lived 
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in trains, pushing hordes of people round monu* 
nscnts, cramming them into cathedrals, and winkling 
diem out of gondolas. Once, cm the Paris- Vallorbe 
run, ihy train q>lit in two. Half my clients dis- 
appeased down agiradient. The ruiuway carriages 
reappeared half an hour later at Vallorbe station and 
wan greeted by hysterical shouts, as though they had 
cone Mck from Siberia. But the train didn't pull up. 
tt puffiid off burily in the general direcdon Vitaly, 
and X fbund it quite impossible to control the pan* 
demonium on Ae station platform. Even I, the 
courier, wasn't aware that this divided train was 
returning to another platform. 

I lived in a world of smoke, station buffets, 
Gustoms offices and rattling corridors; the antiseptic 
nuh through the Simplon tuimd; the gleaming run 
betide the lake of. Geneva; carriages of priests, 
. soldiers, Chianti and garlic between Pisa and Rome; 
and the eternal stolid caravanserai of British clients 
getting coiutipated from pasta and ruiiu. I was still 
a prisoner entangled in a web of questions, com* 
plaintB and prgudices. But through the window, 
past the vacuum flask and the knitting needles, 
I could see the running rainbow feet ^ beauty. 


After a time I began to weary of trains and to long 
for London. But I could not escape. The demon 
which had haunted me in the office and dragged me 
to \^toria Station to gape at the erquesses would not 
release me. It was my living. Sleeping past Lydns, 
breakfast at the fix>ntier, loring past Stresa, eating 
past the Apennines. Eventually 1 broke up a hig^y 
organized tour of Italy by runmng off with one of the 
clients, was sacked by the agency sund took up writing. 

A summer and a winter passed and London lay on 
my stomach like a lobster supper. I was making no 
money. The current was turned off, and I dreamed 
of the Continental railroads like swallows whose 
wings flutter in their sleep. Somewhere, someone was 
waving to me. 'You should be here!' Again I haunted 
Victoria Station. Then I paid a visit to another travel 
agency. '1 am a railway expert,' I said. 'Can you 
speak Spanish?' asked the manager. 'Certainly,' I 
replied. 'We are experimenting with a place csdled 
Sitges in the north of Spsdn. We would like you to 
take about fifty clients there from London. Would 
you be prepared to do that?' 'Yes,' I said. 'Be carefiil 
with them,' said the manager. 'Some of them are old 
ladies and not used to travel. You start in a fort* 
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night, and if you caU in to-morrow I will ghw you 
the lut.* 

We went on the Newhaven-Dieppe^Paris route, 
and left for Port Bou fiom die Gare d’Austeriitz. So 
{iu> it waa an uneventftil journey, except that four of 
the old ladies recognized me my last Italian 
tour, and I could see them rosdiag up and down the 
corridon with scandaL The next morning we steamed 
into Cerbtee, and 1 was amoked out of my caniage 
with questions. Do we change here? Is t^ Spain? 
Is Franco here? Shall we change our money? Gan 
we use the lavatories in this station or would they 
arrest ut? Can we get coffee? Tea? Aspirins? 

Before I need answer all the questions the train 
slid through a tunnel and we arrived in Port Bou, 
Spain. Di^tiy we got down on to the platform it 
was obvious t^t all the offidab hated us on sight. 
Many of tiiem were armed to the teeth. We were 
driven into a gloomy barrack-like Customs shed, our 
suitcases were wrenched open and the contents 
scattered right and Idt. One of my old ladies burst 
into tears, ^ve you any drugs, firearms, or porno- 
graphic literature? an official was asking her. 

There were six ticket-windows’ operated by six 
dour, sadistic railway employees. When you pre- 
sented a form to be stamped each one said ‘Wrong 
window.’ Finally, at the risk of being shot, 1 got out 
on to the Port Itou-Barcelona platform and made 
inquiries about my agency reservations. A very old 
man in a peaked cap with Railway Services written 
on it pointed at a carriage. 'They are there,’ he said. 
The carriage was bursting with people. 'But I have 
fifty clients,’ I shouted. The old man looked at me 
wiffi terrible patient sadness. 'That ^riiich has to 
be . . .’ he said and crept away. 

Finally we arranged ourselves on the train. I stood 
next a plump Spaidard in the corridor who was look- 
ing out of the window at the embittered tourists 
flapping about the platfiwm like intolerably harassed 
poultry. 'In an odd way it pays,’ he said, offering me 
a cigarette. 'All of you fineigners, after this (^wtly 
experience at the fiontier, are eiqiecting the worst 
fiom us. But when you find how fiiendly we are, and 
how much we hate our railways, it will seem aU the 
better. Where are you going to?’ 'I am taking fifty 
Bi^Iish people to Sitges.’ 'Be prepared for tiie worst,' 
said the Spaniard, 'and beware of the tunnels.’ He 
gave me details of the journey. 

We readied Barcelona in the afternoon. Three of 
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my dd ladies had fidnted, and there were ten cases of 
diurheea. CYou should 'have told us about the 
water.*) Thm were two trains to Sitges. One said 
‘Very Fasf and the other ‘Highly Ra|tid.’ I chose 
the Hij^ily Rajnd and chased my party into two or 
three amazingly empty carriages, nere was another 
train sriiich I had not noticed. It was called 
‘Supremely QptcL’ This left almost immediatelir. 
We waited in our train, starviiM fiv about an hour, 
whife it gradually filled up. When k was ohvioady 
crammed k left for the next Baredona station, Paseo 
de.Grada. 

Here was a waiting cargo of firesh passengers. 
Women lay on the floor like threshed wheat, suckling 
babies. Amted-water seOers cUmbed through a 
trellis of arms and legs and half the station got on to 
the train to say go^bye. At the next station the 
b^ars were waiting, fidlowed by the lottery sellen 
carrying dolls and bags of sweets. 

An hour later, remembering what the ^umiard at 
Port Bou had advised me, I squeezed my way 
through the train and warned all my party to take 
down their luggage and put it on to the outiide plat> 
form. 'The train only stops for a minute at Sitges,’ 
1 told them. In the middle of this operation we 
entered the first tunnel. The carriages filled with 
smoke and the lottery sellers, ooni^ung witii r«ge, 
stumbled over their dolls, aerated water rolled over 
the floor and piclqpockets got to work. In afl, there 
were nine tunnels and they were very long and the 
train was slow. Finally we came into the lights and 
the town of Sitges, white as ice-cream, glimmered 
into view. 

We poured out of the carriages, the fists of the 
lottery sellers pistoning through tiie windows, grap- 
pling with a cascade of luggage. Suddoily, with 
horror, I remembered I had placed some old ladies 
on the fifont carriage. I could see no sign of them. I 
ran forward to the platform behind the engine. 

They were there. Five of tiiem. Their fiices were 
quite black. From (me desperate feathered hat I 
could distinctly see a little s|»nil of smefee ascend, 
like the aftennath of Red Indian massacre. ‘This is 
Sitges,’ I said in a small vdoe. But they just looked at 
me. And the train, with no warning, as much as to 
show that it mar a train, made off toewds Valencia. 

I am back at \^ctoria Station again. Meet me at 
Platform Eight. 


AMTRONY OARSON 



A Wreath of Sad Stories 

Woven from the Leaves of Lfe 


Tbbn-aoed, and a resident of Malvern, Worcester* 
ihiie, Thomas Blore read some books, and they had 
stuff in them about jCircassian girls, many of them 
danceie. They were of tSngular beauty, intelligence, 
and skill, and plus this they were gloriously feminine; 
passionate and yet submissive; and, if you liked, they 
would play soft music to you while you reclined on 
sometldng. 

Older, Blore met a lot of girls, but none of them 
Ci r cassia n s. Then he went to a party in Paris and he 
saw a girl across the room, and he said to a man 
•'Who's that girl across the room?' And the man said 
'She's a Turk. Or rather, really, she's a Circassian, 
actuaUy.' Blore was most awfully bucked, and ad- 
dressed the girl, and soon married her. He was par- 
ticularly bucked at the recollection of a comment by 
S. Freud to the effect that happiness is the fulfilment 
of childhood desire. 

He brought her back to England immediately, and 
she said that, of course, she did not intend to let 
marriage interfere with her career. Blore said perhaps 
she could appear in cabaret, or did she mean ballet? 

She said ‘Dancing? Faugh!’ And it turned out that 
she was a qualified solicitor, and before marriage had 
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been admiringly referred to as the Benson, Benson, 
Benson, Benson and Bloom of Ankara South. She 
said a true daughter of progressive, modem Turkey 
had no time for dancing, and progressive girls from 
modem Lebanon, Syria, Iraq and adjacent areas had 
no time for it either. 

Blore, reclining, smd 'What about soft music?' She 
said 'Are you anti-democratic or somethinc^ And 
please don’t sprawl when I speak to you. Sprawling 
is not so progressive.’ 

She got enrolled as a solicitor in London, and took 
her meals out with the other solicitors, who called her 
Cassie. When she got home she was too tired to do 
any housework, and had to read Toynbee in bed for 
relaxation. ‘In modem Middle East,' she said, ‘we 
find Toynbee not very serious. But he is quite amus* 
ing, don’t you find?’ 

When she divorced Blore she conducted her own 
case, and got an alimony award which crippled him 
for life. 

n 

The setting sun of yet another day was casting long 
shadows across the porch of the old homestmul in 
Peoria, Kansas, as Hiram Hendrick, moved by the 
wonder of it all, vowed — ^not for ^e first time — 
always to be worthy of his heritage. He was clean and 
keen, and he got to be a Captain in the Army. Then 
they made him assistant Military Attach^ in a firrdgn 
capital, and the setting sun cd* yet another day s^ 
was casting long shadows across the Chancdlery of 
the Legation in this foreign capital as IBram, moved 
by the wonder of it all, vowed never to do anything 
he would be ashamed to discuss with the pec^e in 
the War Office of the country to which he was 
accredited. In particular, he swore never to let his 
country down, or bring a bludi to i^ cheek, by en- 
gaging in espionage and getting expelled asam grufo. 

‘Thing about Hiram,' the b^ would say in days 
to come, as they sat ‘yarning’ round the camp fire in 
the Union Club, while elk and moose sou|^t their 
scanty fixlder in the sutrounding wilds, *he was 
always absolutely grata.* 

The sun set over and over again, and was doing so 
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in Washington, D.C., when a man from the Pentagon 
said to the Minister of the country where Hiram was 
en posit, 'How do you find Hiram Hendrick these 
days? Is he still as grata as ever?’ 

'More grata than ever, if anything,’ responded the 
diplomat. 'I’d say he’s one of the grataest men in 
your service.’ 

'No suspidon,* queried his military ipterlocutor, 
'of his using his diplomatic immunity as a cover 
for espionage, obtaining unauthorized infbrmation 
through unofficial channels, or by the bribery and 
corruption of such of your nationals as may be in 
possession of important military secrets? No hint of 
anything improper, likely to lead to a peremptory 
request on your part fiw immediate withdrawal?’ 

'None/ said the Minister. 

So a week later Ifiram was recalled to Washington 
and transferred to the command of a military canteen 
in a litde-known area of northern Nebraska. 

m 

With aD the fresh finrvour of her eager young heart, 
little Glorinda dreamed chUdjsh draons, and at her 
mother’s hnee pnyed aiM |vs^ to become awfiilly, 


awfully rich, so as to have a series of men at her feet, 
begging her to marry them. 

Then an uncle who had gone out to Sio Paulo, 
Brazil, died there, and cut up for a matter of a cool 
six million, four of the coolest being fiir Clorinda, and 
she marri^ a man called Fuzeley, who insulted her 
publicly at the reception after the wedding, to show 
his independence and emphasized that, though 
penniless, he was in no way inthnidated or infailnted 
by her great wealth. 

To underline his point he later bought jewellery 
for other giiis and sent Ckninda the bilk When she 
divorced him he said that had she not lived Bke some 
exotic flower, a hothouse plant sheltered by her 
riches from wholesome contact with life's realities, 
she would have been more broadminded. 

Her second husband, who was Peter Ahht^ 
Thurze, was brutally rude to her at the reception 
after the wedding, to shomr that, though pe nnile ss, he 
was not intimidated by her great wealth. He said 
she had better give him half her money sight «way 
so that he couM start a businesB of his own, not 
wishmg to have his friends suppose he was fiving 
on her. 

The bushiess he started was a night dNp in New 
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Yoik, and he laid die had better remain in London. 
Otherwiie, if the came to New York with him, people 
would say die didn’t trust him out of her sight with 
the money, and he would be humiliated in the eyes 
of his fnendi and%udness associates. 

After two years of separation she divorced him in 
Reno, and he said you could never trust these rich 
girls, they were spdled and fickle, not knowing their 
own minds fix>m one minute to the next. 

Mewd, who married her some months later, said 
at the reception after the wedding that the unequal 
distribution of the world’s goods, the eidstence of 
huge unearned incomes, maddened and revolted 
him, and that he was often disgusted at himself for 
allowing himself to become involved with a rich 
woman who had never done a hand’s turn of decent 
work in her life, and probably wouldn’t know how to 
take a bus across London if she had to, and she 
would have to pretty soon, because the masses 
weren’t going to stand for this sort of thing for ever. 



and she needn’t think they were, and tiiey wouldn’t 
be fobbed off much longer with crumbs, either. 

He gave up his job, saying he could not stomach 
the notion of taking work out of the mouths tfffdUows 
who needed it more than he did, and he sat at home 
all day in a silk dressing-gown, saying the mere, 
grotesque, utterly unnecessary axe of the house, more 
like some filthy luxury hotel than a sensible home, 
nauseated him. 

He had become, he ydled, nothing but a spiv and 
a parasite. He commenced drinking heavily, and 
when CHorinda divorced him, a couple of yean later, 
he said that what she and all her kind were, were 
ruthless juggernauts, little recking of the havoc of a 
human life. 

IV 

The educational inspectors, or whoever they were, 
asked Toby Neasworthy what he wanted to do when 
he grew up, and he said he wanted to enjoy a life of 
almost unparalleled luxury, extravagance and power, 
comparable only to that of the Roman Emperors. 
They gave him good marks for clear thinking and 
vision, and asked how? He said he was going to get to 
be boss-man of a huge circulation newspaper some- 
where, which would lash out fearlessly, hit hard, and 
pillory when necessary. 

Also it would expose scandals in high places and 
low, unafraid to tear aside veils which too long had 
concealed this or that. Everyone would read it to see 
who or what had gone off the rails now, and Neas- 
worthy would enjoy a life of almost unparalleled 
luxury, extravagance and power. 

He became boss-man of such a paper, and fixun 
then on was fiirced to live in an outer suburb with his 
aunts, because it would be so awful if the boM cfftiiis 
paper got breathed on by any scandal himself. When 
he travelled by train he had to take two tickets in case 
he lost one and they hauled him up for trying to 
travel without paying his fare. 

When he finally retired he went off to have an orgy 
and found he had forgotten how. 

V 

Paynham-Bridges worked hard fiir yean to get 
elected to Parfounent so as to be in a podtion to do 
the country a tremendous lot of good. 

OLAUO OOOBnUltH 



RmUKhmr th* sabbath ibg^t ta hup it kofy. finxliiSt xx, 8. 
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The Snail’s on the Thorn 

I WAS only a ^ple Birmingham boy from a humble Methodist street, 

And the path I chose was straight and close, and held no snares for my feet; 

For the world, I guessed, was a viper’s nest from what I could see from home. 

Where the bad found cheer in women and beer, and the good found refuge in Rome. 
But my very striving led me astray (which is often the way it goes). 

For I wrote on is Wrong with the World in strong revivalist prose. 

And the next 1 knew 1 was off to Peru with a case and a palm-be 2 ich suit. 

And twenty-eight days of foreign ways, and Birmingham not on routs. 

That was twenty-eight days ago (and how quickly the time has sped). 

And I feel no doubt I should set about unsaying the things I said: 

For I thought there were few things one can do and a thousand things one can’t. 

But I met a man in the Yucatan who gave me a different slant; 

And I thought desire a consuming fire that needed a strong corrective, 

But I met a peach on Waikiki Beach who put the thing in perspective; 

And I saw a lot (ff delightful spots, and found much cause for content; 

There was much to do, and the sea was blue, and the sun was vrarm, and I went 
In France well-dined, in Spain well-wined, in Norway {gorgeously girled; 

And I couldn’t see for the life of me that much was wrong with the world. 

But the essay’s there, and fiur is fair, and the only thing I can do 
Is write to the guys who gave me the prize and tell them it isn’t true. 

For the urge to truth is a fearful thing, and can make the cagiest rash. 

And when all is done, I’ve had my fun, and they didn’t pay me in cash. 

1 have long-term dates in a dozen states which dames will keep with delight 
And offers of work firom a wealthy Turk and an aged Israelite; 

And thanks to a man in Isfahan who taught me how I should pack 
I brou^t in enough negotiable stuff to pay four passages back; 

And the call is strong, imd life is long, and the prizes of life are sweet, 

And the only thing in the world that’s wrong is a ruurow Birmiogham street. 

P. M. HVBBAED 




Six Valiant Bulls 


Dbaxbst AUMT,«VAy ,->-You will never guen what 
happened to me yestnday, which waa Atcenaion 
Day, beaidea being my birthday! I met our new poat> 
man at the ficmt door and collected your ‘Now you 
are ll* biiibday card — thanka awfidly! He waa a 
young man with very long hair, and wanted to know 
vdiat the card meant. So I told him. Then he aaked 
if I waa acquainted with the fiweign family Eak. 1 
aaid ‘No, but ahow me the lettera, pleaae!' and they 
were all for father, ten of them — ‘William Smith, 
Eaq.’ — the poatman had had them for a week! So 
we were both very pleaaed. Then I mentioned that 
Sefior G>lom waa taking me to the bullfight for a 
birthday treat, and hia face lighted up like a Ghineae 
lantern. 1 asked ‘Are they brave bulls?’ and he aaid 
‘Daughter, they are an escandal!’ and I aaked ‘How 
an eacandal?* And he explained that Poblet the 
aenior matador, had written to hia fiiend Don 
Ramon, who had a bull farm near Jerez and waa 
aupplying the aix bulla for the fight, to aend him 
undenveight onea, because he wasn’t feeling very 
well after grippe and neither were the two other 
matadon, Calvo aiul Broncito; and he’d pay Don 
Ramon well and arrange thinga quietly with the Bull 
Ring management. So everything waa fixed; until 
the new Captain*€reneral of Majorca, who’a Preai- 
dent of the Ring and very correct, went to aee the 
btiUa aa they came ashore. He took one look and said 
‘Weigh them!’ So they put them on the scales and 
they weighed about half a ton less than the proper 
weight. ^ he said ‘Send them back at once and 
telephone for more.’ The second lot had just arrived 
by steamer. Tlie new postman told me that they were 



a disaster, and looked like very especial dangerous 
insects. 

My firiend Sefior C!olom is really a music aide, 
but that position is worth notiung, only a few peseta 
a week; he gets his living fi:om being a bull critic. 
A regular matador earns about two or three thou* 
sand pounds a fight, so hia agent can afford to pay 
the critia well to say how much genius and valour he 
has, even if he hasn’t. 

Anyhow, Sefior and Sefiora and I went, and the 
American fleet was in port and two American sailors 
sat next to us. It seems that the Captain-General had 
meauired the bulls’ horns himself and told the herds- 
man: ‘When thae beasts are dead I will meuture 
their horns again. If they have been shortened and 
re-pointed, someone will go to prison.’ Then he had 
checked the pia to see that they didn’t have longer 
points than is allowed, and also sent a vet to see ^t 
nobody gave the bulls a laxative to make them weaL 
So it was going to be fun. 

The Captain-General was in the President’s box 
and after foe march-past he waved his handkerchief 
and foe trumpets blew and foe first bull wa let 
loose. He was a great cathedral of a bull, and rushed 
out like foe Angel of Death. But when the cap^men 
came out and began to cape him there was a sudden 
growl and loud protats and everyone shouted 
Biigo!' which meant that the bull was squint-eyed 
and wouldn’t answer to foe cape. So foe Captain- 
General sent foe bull away, and Poblet, who should 
have fought it, gave a nuty grin, because there woe 
no substitute bulls. One had got drowned when he 
slipped off foe gang-plank of the steamer, and an* 
other had got honuri by a fiiend. The Captainr 
General looked furious. 

The next bull wa very fierce, and the cape-men 
ran for their liva behind foe shelters. One rf them 
couldn’t quite get there, so he dashed fisr the wooden 
wall and shinned up and escaped into foe passage 
behind. The bull jumped ri^t over the van afto 
him and broke a news-photqgraifoer*s camera and 
spectacla, and gave him an awfiil The crosvti 
laughed like anything. Then foetnimpets blew again 
and ‘in came the cavalry,* a Sefior Colom alwayl 
calls the picadors. The bull went smack at the 
hone before the peem who led it had got it into 
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position, and knocked all the wind out of its body. 
The picador was underneath kicking with his free 
boot at the bull’s nose. One of the two American 
sailors fainted, and his fiiend had to carry him out. 
Four more American sailors feinted in different parts 
of the ring; they are a very sensidve class of people. 

This bull was Broncito’s. Biondto is a gipsy and 
engaged to Calvo’s sister. He is very superstitious, 
and that morning had met three nuns walking in a 
row, and told Cdvo that he wouldn’t fight. Calvo 
said 'Then you will never be my brother-in*law. 
Would you disgrace me before the public? Would 
you have me lull your bulb for you, as well as my 
own? I don’t like them any more than you do.’ So 
Broncito promised to fight. Well, the pii^or wasn’t 
hurt, they never are. The cape-men drew the bull 
away and the peons got the horse up again, and it 
seemed none the worse. And the picadors did thdr 
work well and so did the banderilleros. But Broncito 
was trembling. He made a finv poor passes, standing 
as far away as he could, and then offered up a prayer 
to the Virgin of Safisty, the one who saves matadors 
from death by drawing the bull away with a twitch 
of her blue cape. The bull happened to be in the right 
position, standing with hb hgs apart, so Brondto 
lunged and actu^y killed it in one. The public was 
furious because he hadn’t played the bull at all, 
hardly, sm4 the play b what they pay to see. 

'Die third bull was Calvo’s and Calvo was terribly 
valiant because he was so ashamed of Brondto. He 
made doaens of beantfibl passes, high suid low, also 
veronicas and some buttei^ passes tdiich everyone 
but Sefior Colom thoof^t wondeifiiL He had kitown 
the great Mardal Lalsnda wbo invented them, and 
■aid that Cahro's were bodi Jerley and ungeadal; 
feottgh, of oonrse, he couldn’t sn^ tiiat fbr hb naper. 
Calvo killed after two tries a^ was rewarded tridi 
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both ears. Hb chief peon cut off the tail too, and 
gave it to him, but the Capbdn-General had signalled 
only for the eaurs, so the peon got fined 500 pesetas 
for presumption. 

A&er (he interval, with monkey-nuts and mineral 
water, it was PoUet’s turn again. Hb bull came 
wandering in very tranquilly, had a good look round 
and then lay down in the middle of the ring. After 
a lot of prodding and taunting of which he took no 
notice, they had to send fbr a team of white and black 
oxen, with belb, who came gamboUii^ into the ring 
and coaxed him out again. Do you know the story of 
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'What are you hying to prove?' 


Ferdinand the Bull? It ends all wrong. Bulls like 
Ferdinand don’t go back to the farm to eat daisies. 
I’m afraid they get shot outside the ring by the Civil 
Guard, like deserters in battle. 

The public was getting impatient. It booed and 
cat-called like anything, but the fifth bull (Brondto’s 
again) was a super-cathedral; soap-coloured and 
with horns like an elephant’s tusks. Brondto was sick 
with horror, uid when both the horses had been 
knocked down before the picadors could use their 
pics, and only one banderillero had been tall enough 
to plant his pair of darts well, he went white as a 
sheet. He pretended to play the bull but it chased 
him all over die pdace and the crowd roared with 
laughter and made rude jokes. So he shook his fist 
at them and called for the red mu&ta and sword and 
then, guess what! He murdered the bull, with a nde- 
pass into his lungs instead of properly between the 
ihoulder-Uades. There was an av^ huih fitun the 


Spaniards, who couldn’t believe their eyes— it was 
like shooting a fox; but tremendous cheers came from 
the Americm sailors, who thought Brondto had been 
very dever. Then, of course, the cheers were dtowned 
by a most frantic booing, and the Captain-General 
sprang to his feet and cursed terribly. The next thing 
was that two guardias marched Brondto off to pHaon* 
The last bull was easily the best of the six and 
Calvo was more anxious than ever to show off. He 
wanted both ears and the tail and the foot (whidi is 
almost never given), and when he came to play the 
bull he dedicated it to die public and did wondeifiili 
wonderful, fantastic things. There’s a sort of ledge 
running round the wooden wall which helps ca|^ 
men«when they scramble to safety. He sat do^ on i^ 
to allow hims^ no room to ocape from a chatini 
and did his passes there. Afterwards he knelt and 
let the bull's horns graxe die gold braid on his dkest 
And did several siaj^sadwr veronicas and dien sttd- 
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denly walked away, tnniiig his bach to die bull, 
which was left kxdd^ silly. Galvo had waved all his 
cape-men fiur away and iht crowd went wild with 
joy. But Mine idiot threw hk hat into the ring, which 
took the buU'a attention from the wdtUt, ai^ Galvo 
got horned in the upper leg and toned up and thrown 
down. Then the bull tried to kill him. I don’t know 
bow many more sailors flunt*.d{ I was too busy to 
( nunt. 

Suddenly an ispontauo in grey uniform with long 
hair simply hurled himself into die ring and grabbed 
Galvo’s sword and red mtdeta and drew the bull off. 
It was our sloppy new postman! And while peons 
( arried Galvo to &e surgery, he played the bull very 
valiandy and got apotheosiatical cheers, louder even 
than Calvo’s, and the Captain-General himself 
applauded, although the postman was committing 
a crime. Everyone expected Poblet to enter and finish 
off the bull, but Poblet had now also been arrested 


lay 


for insulting the lieutenant of die Gtvil Guard for 
insulting Ibencitoi m there was no odter proper 
matador left. But Cahro peddoned dust the postman 
should be allowed to fiadsh off the bull, for having 
saved his life. The Gaptain-General consented and, 
when I waved madly, the postman recognised my 
yellow fitick and rededkat^ die buU to mo— me, 
Aunt May! Because it was my birthday and because 
of the Esq. And though the pocir boy was nude and 
quite widiottt art, as Seiiqr Gobm said (and wrote), 
he managed to kUl his enemy at the second try. 

Iben, of course, he was arrested too. dff sfpmAnNsr 
are. 

But the Captain-General let him off with a caution 
and a Ing box of real Havana dgan. 

Ever your loving niece, 

Maigaret Smith 

ROBXaT OXAVXS 
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Junior Politics in the North 


The Rev. A. Campbell of the ‘Wee Free’ (Free 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland) rises to his feet and 
looking not only forward and up to the Convener 
but also back at the main body of County Councillors 
and sideways and down at the Independent (Com- 
munist) member with whom he is often in alliance, 
and then vertically down at his notes which are as 
usual bigger than anyone's, including, as they seem- 
ingly must, documents no-one else has ever seen, 
perhaps not even had access to — and using the full 
leverage of this possibility in the silence, he returns 
his gaze at last to the Convener and there fixes it 
with rensrigni, ominous Ule. 

But his voice is sweet — ^lilted English and quiet as 
temptation. It is incredible such siren’s, neck-prickly 
sound can onerge ftom the long, deprecatory mouth 
beneath eyes d wet grey granite of an Inverness 
pub-shut, Sunday wall. 

'But Mist-er Confeener,’ he says, and we all 
shudder with delight and terror as dioui^ our feet 


were being nibbled by a cobra, ‘apart firom die 
consideray-don of the ^bbath — ^is it right that the 
ferryman at Altnahulish should work seven — seven- 
days a week? 

‘Is IT RIOHT?’ 

The surprise peroradon of three shouted words 
makes us blink. When we focus again the minister 
has disappeared. He has apparendy fallen through 
the floor and is already on his way to a Higher 
Tribunal by Underground, for where he was, high 
above all, there he no longer is. 

In fact he has jtut sat down. But so suddenly as to 
give no-one a chance not to be superstitious, lliere is 
mumbling and craning of necks. No! Good— there’s 
himself on a chair like our own selves. 

The Convener is an dd hand the sixteensome 
and he wag^es his head in appredadon of die point 
made and at the terrible posdlnlides of Udgious 
support which may lie in tbs minister’s buntOe of 
pamphlets and in ^ long head of the Indqiendent 
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member bedde lum, Ulw tai«|iMer*f dtadow were 
it not hia convictkm 1^ deiA teve one. And 
imw be u speaking— bat if it ipoiilhle he wiahes to be 
undentoow Like in n man ahont to play the bag* 
pi p**, the prdininaiy drone it soothing suod on one 
note but always frau^t witb the pomil^ty of depar- 
tuie: the fvevious ferrynnut at Altnaholi^ and the 
statute by whidi he was appcitnied in 1927 . . . 

The eyes of even the initiated b^jin to film over as 
though snl^ected to a Buddhist rite in Dutch. They 
breathe deeper, and adjust the crutches of their cloth 
and new bits cf skin to the buttocks' heavy bone. 

Now it is the daughter of the previous finryman 
who had helped him and been included in the agree* 
ment with the wartime council c£ vduch he had the 
honour to be die convener and so was in a posi- 
tion . . . 

‘Mis*ter Gmfeener.’ Surely the minister has a 
spring in his trousers to be up in such a trice. T ask 
the rhendemen here present what they are going to 
do about it now. Because is it right?’ 
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Again he vanishes. 

The Convener now looks hopelessly out over die 
hall and- 4 i it our imaginatum? — the County G 9 eric 
is addressing him at length, although both men 
appear to be otherwise occupied, the one 
the other writing — and fiur apart. 

like a bell at last swung into contact with its 
dai^ the Convener breaks forth reidiutely, hilled 
to the last movement of die udeafdie County Cm's 
mdiith. 

‘Wdl, the Council cannot pay another ferryman. 
Isn't that light? We’ll just have to dote the ferry on 
Sundays. Is that what you want, lifo. CanqpbeD?’ 

The minister is on his feet again. 'What/want . . . 

/...?’ 

We look at the Convener more in sorrow than 
anger. Such obtuseness. 

'It's what the law wants, hCster Confoneer — ^the 
By-laws 4t3b,’ and the minister smacks his 
pamphlet widi his knuckles — clack 

‘And.’ 
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When 'will he go on. When . . . when . . . 

As though going downstairs fast we have all 
trodden on a step that isn’t there. We hurtle in the 
void. At last he fields us: 

‘ — as though it were the Utter of the law to be 
heeded that 1 cared. I’d like the electors of this 
county to know . . . it’s the spetrtt that has been . . .* 

The Convener dra'ws a cow’s head out of an 
already suggestive blob and the clerk continues to 
tot up rates. 

* — ^defiled’ — and once again the floor plays him 
false and he must be astride the Y.M.C.A. boiler. 

But someone else is up. Who is he? Who is that 
man? 

He is a councillor who lives on the nether as 
opposed to the hither nde of the ferry. Some of his 
colleagues bqpn to remember him. Funny— the man 
had never spoken till now. He is large and it is odd 
to see him blush even though he me^y says that he 
is in a position to know the ferryman and must pmnt 
out for fi've months a year the man averaged only 
two crosdngs a day, both of them bdilg himself. 

The rainbter is on his feet. 


’And in the season, Mr. Mackay, isn’t it forty flues 
some days seven days miming? Is this what you want 
us to approve?’ 

Addressed thus by name on his maiden sortie with 
black imputation attached, Mr. Mackay turns slowly 
firom whisky-mottle to pure red like a lobster being 
cooked. Finally he subsides, wordless. 

This, he must surely be realiziiig, is a mistake — 
fatal perhaps to his future and expenses. 

The minister might have given him a rig^t hook — 
and a referee be counting him out — seven, eight . . . 

Mr. Mackay has realized. He’s up. 

'And in the season, Mr. Campbell. Bairns . . • 
bams* (he looks around backwards like Mr. Canqi' 
bell does) * . . . from Glasgow — that have motored, 
isn’t it ... in a charity bus round by Tongue and 
Durness with the wind like a split in your bieefct' 
and reechit the ferry hungry . . .’ — ^here the man 
pauses, amaaed at the knack once you get it, the ease 
— ^‘hungry,’ he revolves slovdy, 'and tired . . .* 

He besins to eniev W f iffi tey t 
*Weao» balefrilly he leaa fbrward to look* 
conspicuously, at the Rev. Campbell wb(b acoted, 
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has inclined the jdain flC pat fiiofe^ole to anqtect it» 
appaiendy,fiBdM]^OiriUeadlMdBBofMr. Mackay. 

' H^sa^r on a SnndiKy aitl^ ftqd tiiafak to get aatMs. 
Would you send dien bade by Tohgue and Dutneas, 
would you . . . Mr. Gampb^?* 

The emotion is too much finr Mackay. He is as 
abdominally Uniomst as Mr. Gampbdl is gastrically 
Labour. It is an opportmiity. |le turns to the room 
and with one shout goes|oo fiv: *He would.' 

The Rev. Campbell rises. He is possibly trembling. 
The Convener waggles his head and goes on with the 
cow, smiling. The *Wee Free* eyes coat us all with 
guilt first — then settle down to Mr. Mackay. 

Is it a Bgh firom Mr. Campbell’s hps? — no — a 
word, and now another fluted on to the tot, and all 
doveyly>tailed widi the third. 

’A notice, Mr. Mackay — a little notice, here and 
there, by the wayside . . .* 

The minister puts out a hand tenderiy and our 
eyes stray to the point indicated, where sure enough 
there is a notice newly-painted which we are not 
surprised to have read out to us by the minister for 
the particular benefit of Mr. Backward Mackay: 
‘On Sundays the ferry at Altnahulish will be closed, 
isn’t it . . . dosed.* 

Two chords. Finish. The minister remains stand- 
ing, hand still out, stiddng into the nose of P. Skene 
(Dalrievoch), who submits to being a notice 
demurely. 

But it is too late. Mr. Mackay*s eyes still bom with 
the plight of hungry bairns in a watery cul-de-sac, 
night coming on. Even the bus is beginning to come 
to him heavy laden. 

‘And supporing, Mr. Campbell, the ferryman 
would be pleased to have the matter left to himself to 
dedde. Is it the sabbath you’re caring for or the 
man’s rest. Or whaO’' 

A quavering pipe of a man so bent-old as to 
remain inviaiUe when standing says, and as he speaks 
he bows sideways in order to catifo the eye of his 
only co-seval: T’ve been five times on that ferry this 
ytax aiul it was ABLways the bittie girl that worked 
it. Not yet fourteen, Tam.' 

Tam says ‘Aye.* 

There is the purposefiil uproar of people who want 
a change of fiin. Chain grate. The Cbinrener finisha 
the cow and shouts 'It’s past twelve. We’ve got two 
hundred thousand pounds of pdriie moi^ to 
allocate bcfiire five^ heh, helh hdi—anka you vote 


Sane are leaving because The Stag is qien. 

In the commotion the Rev. Campbell ensura that 
for one cons|acnous momait he is to lat to tit down 
a leave the subject: '. . . me ashamed of tiiis body.* 
On to far side of to hall Mr. Mackay sits laiga 
than life, his eya glaaed with release, muttaing, 
making npisa of solidarity witii hlmselh hurt by to 
specta^ of a minister turning back chUdrea firto 
their supper. If somebody hadunld him, he wooldttH 
bawe bdieved it — and he living to other aide of to 
ferry andh IHend of Mackay Ferry who worked to 
thing on Sundays in to season mat happily of all 
diys, because then was there matly peo^ from fiur 
away and none so jealoa as to demand a tidtet 
when they paid their fine. 

BVOO CBARTBRIS 


Hymns Modern 

I LOVE the hymns tot put 
Two three-fix>t linn in firont 
And then bring in an extra fixrt 
To give to third a bunt. 

The fint two ate serene: 

Not so, alas, to third, 

Which trips to knife-edge path between 
The sad and the absurd. 

With Latin prosody 
Their learned authors tou|^t 
It right to elide an O or E 
To achieve to effect they soui^; 

Nor was thdr work to worse 
In tot toy had to nerve 
Their verbal order to reverse 
And verbs for rhymes reserve. 

How simple was their search, 

Those staid, assured divines. 

Who buttressed an estabHtod Chords 
With weakly fimnded fines, 

And still proclaim ttnlay. 

When ^th has more to meel^ 

The even tenor of titeir way 
In odd iambic feet 


r. B. BVRBARD 


For a Long Winter Evening 


Tvk AnmuU Abstract Statisties 1954, published by 
1 I.M. Stationery Office at one guinea, is a book that 
it ia impossible to take up once you have laid it down. 
This eq>lains why 1 read it lying on my stomach on 
one of the 224,000 settees manufactured in 1947 
rather than sitting upright in my share of the one 
million, three hundred and forty-six thousand iiro> 
dde chain produced last year. 

Caution. The above figures should be used with 
reserve by anyone keen to draw graphs of domestic 
furniture trends in the post-war economy. Looking 
at Table 186 again, I see that the figures up to 1952 
rdate to deliveries of utility furniture only by firms of 
all nzes, whereas fiiom January 1953 {Note i to Table 
186) they are confined to deliveries by firms with 
more than ten employees engaged in the trade except 
in tbe ease of divans, where deliveries finm firms of all 
sizes continue to be included. Setting this against the 
fact that from 1949 {Note 3) the returns for ffivans do 
not include unupholstered metal divans, and beating 
in mind that cane settees (if I understand Note 5 
aright) are shown under 'Woven fibre chairs’ from 
1950 onwards, it will be realized that only generalized 
conclusions can safely be drawn from the Table. 



Nevertheless, my main position, viz. that the book 
is best read prone, remains unafiected. Prone but not 
prostrate. I cannot aandate myself entirely with the 
chorus of lick-spittle praise from highbrow econo- 
mists that has greeted this well-meant little volume. 
Soimd, so far as it goes, it certainly is. The tonnage 
of halibut, to take an example at random, landed at 
English a^ Webh ports in 195a agrees very closely 
with my own estimate (one is a little surprised, in this 
connection, to find fish-hooks lumped in with needles 
in the Manufactured Goods section), and a quick 
check-up reveals no serious errors in the quantitative 
Table of Exports, though here again the ezdusion of 
rubber bathing caps finm the total of hats and caps 
exported prior to 1937 to some extent militates against 
the enjoyment of the general reader. The figures fin 
arteriosclerotic diwases, gastro-enteritis and deaths 
from fire or other hot substance are also well con- 
ceived and presented without fuss. The lay-out 
generally is good, the rules dividing columns of 
figures are as straight as the most capdous aide 
could desire, and the Index has bem carefiilly 
planned on an alphabetical basis fiom Absenteeism 
in Coal Mines to Zinc. This, one repeats, is a work- 
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manlike job nfer as U gats. Bat it does not go fiv 
enough. ' 

The qualification is an important on«, the miidiief 
deep-seated. In a publication that purports to record 
the state of the Realm, or at any rate is taken so to 
do by leader-writen, economists, ’accountants (and 
how their numbers have risen rince 1948, to be sure), 
there is too mudi empharis on material affairs, fisr 
too little on things of (he mind. Take Reli^on. 
Twenty-three thousand persons, one notes, were 
employed in this profession at the end of May 
1953. How many Methodists? What are the figures 
foi Plymouth Breduren? One looks in vain for the 
answer. The Abstract, which does not heritate 
to particularize finirteen separate branches of the 
Textile industry, attempts no break-down of religious 
employees. Of foeir products, no mention at all is 
made. There is not a column, not a figure, to indicate 
the number of sermons delivered annually up and 
down the country since 1935 — statistics which, had 
they been available, might usefully have been com- 
pared with the total of convictions under the 
Vagrancy Acts for the same period. The case is worse 
with Writers, Astronomers, Philosophen, who must 


'funor* 


1)9 


befi>and(ifaiiy«riiere) lumped together like so tnany 
fidi-hooks undw ’Other •PwCrsIomI and BusineM 
Services.* There is a lack of sympadqr, a Mure in 
breaddi of viriou hen, that bodes id fiw the future. 
The lifeblood of a natim does not conrist entirriy of 
ferro-alloys and unjdasticized polyvinyl chloride. 

It will be tAjtctad that some limit must be set to 
rite rize of the Abstract. I re^ that the figures fisr 
Percentages of Pupikt taking in ScotUMeould 
now be restr i cted to the last fbur yian, instead of 
going batik to 1938— thus making room, let us say, 
for the number of cUchfe (excluding Srithin tte 
framewoih oT after tgjo) ddivered by piofessionat 
rhetoricians talking wIMy fin* gain. 

It is time the Central ^tistical Office pulled its 
feet out of the slough of hot-pressed naphthalene and 
infants* outer-wear, other tium gloves, bootees and 
bonnets, in which it has wallowed too long, and 
turned its attention to the tu>t less vital products of 
heart and mind. 

It might make a start next year by tabulating the 
number of man-hours spent annually in the coUectlon 
of statistics. 


H. r. XLLIS 
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Long, Long Trail 

Op all the spring and summer flowers w}iich prink The potato-crisp bag is a smaller variety of the 
our meadows prank our fields, what are lovelier same species, and though it is 1cm innnedi a tely 
or more widely distributed the bright blossoms obtrusive, the bright colours rf the advertising matter 
of the litter family? They vary in colour finom the gay printed on its transparent tissue draw the^atteation 
mds, purples oranges of the chocolate wrapping of all nature-loveii» The tom newspaper v a mote 
to the more ddicate and fiumiliar hues of die cigarette usual sight, and though firom a di Ha nce it may not 
carmn.AiidfbrwmhaveikUedmm^ .eem^rthy of examination, a cto 

toffee paper pibepisig a«*Qng the spring violets or the reveal old murders, fiugotten pacm or the f ^top s e ci 
summer roses. No rambler by streanHdde and some provocative torso, all reminders of the high 
meadow-bank but have been ddigfated by the state of our ci vil i s ati o n. There is not s p ac e hme |o 
old buckets and mot or tyres thpoem into our trout teU of the many other fascinating specimens of litter 
riven, nd wbb ji diete who has not •am the ftied- which adorn our gkriout oountryndo-^ 
firii bag tying oaqpty on the gnn^ At rnbde grey matefaboa^ die bet^ Card, die »odiw 

gmase sCidns its tur&ce glviiiff off a coupon and duM more intiiMte pe rson a l aroclca 

amdl of M arhak oU and caS^^ whS^ be fcund n«« puMfcfeo^ 
indiefiedieripedai^ Unfortunately diere ai« buaybodia and kil^^ 
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win iviih to vee tUi ikb prafunon ooofined to 
the mmow liiaiti of the littep>basket wherein all 
qMdmeai are thrown hlgg]edy<i4ggledy regardless 
of variety, in a way that is wholly unnatural. There 
are even those wfah go so fhr as to say that we should 
not distribute litter at t&l, but confine it to our pockets 
or {ficnic baskets. Let us remind ourselves that this 
is a five country and we can throw what we like 
where we like and feel proud of it. * 

And now 1 want to Send a special message to the 
Kiddie. The Kiddix are our future rulers, indeed they 
m our rulers, and everything must be done to 
educate them visually as well as socially and 
economically. Wdlherearesomesuggestioxu, Kiddiz, 
which teacher may not have told you. 

(i) When you are going back fiom school, do 
not throw old ezerdse books and sweet and ice* 
cream wrappings on the pavement only. Tear 
them up a bit, and throw some on the pavement 
and the rest over fences into people’s fiont gardens, 
(s) When you are taken off in a luxury coach to 


GO EAST, OLD MAN 

Pr^fusarJ. B. S. HtUmt sqfs h» mqr tab /adtaK eititanMp 
Hf th$ In&an BapaUie wiU Aow m$' 

Herb, where the act weighs less than the good will. 
And tarnished femes are touched vnth a new light. 
And the mere feet of coming east can still 
Confer a cachet on the convertite, 

I, an old man needing a new respect. 

Full of an ageing spleen and finding now 
Hostility leas galling than neglect 
And dead bays tetchy on a hoMing brow. 

Have travelled eastwards, resolute to savour 
That spiritual respite I have sought 
Since I abandoned intdlect in fevour 
Of odier less exacting modes of thought. 

So, hardly flattering hosts too quickly swayed 
And courteous to refuse my prolfe t ed hand, 

I leave a west udiose ways I have betr ay ed 
To woo an east I do not undeistand. B 

P. H. HUBBARD 


see some duB oU cafiiedsal, lttv« ysNw hmsli fai the 
cathedral by all means, but don't leave your 
picnic remains in the nave, save souse to dfetiibnte 
in the cloistert and die oIm. 

(3) Ifypu are eating oranges or banaitae or ices, 
do not throw skins and papers fimm the coikch into 
the town, where the public cleaning ofiicert may 
see them and even remove them; wait until you get 
into the country and then throw them away. 

(4) Smash your milk and cherryade bottles and 
leave the firagments on the road to puncture the 
tyres of bicy«^ts or on the beach to puncture the 
bare feet of pedestrians. 

Finally let us remember that everything belongs to 
everyone and we can do exactly what we like with 
anytiiing we see. 

JOHN BBTJBIIAN 
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Annual General Meeting 


The Chainnaii preuded and, in the course of his 
report on the past yev’s working, said: 

Production has once again, desjnte some tern* 
porary setbacks, reached a satisfactory level. For the 
first quarter of Ae year output might well have been 
twenty per cent up on that of the corresponding 
period in 1953 but for a walk-out of three hundred 
snibben in protest against the fining of a junior 
snackman for sharpemng pencils in company’s time. 
Reinstatement 

A skanMder: What is a junior nackman? 

Your directors understand that he asusts the 
senior snackmen to distribute snacks to the snibbers. 
Rdnatatement of the aggrieved psuty’s wage-packet 
wu agreed on terms which led to the immediate 
yvithdrawral of their labour of upwards of dx hundred 
jubbing-liands, and your genei^ manager thereupon 
took the unprecedented step (^'sacking a Mr. Group, 
one of eighty fuU-time shop stewurda in your employ. 
In this daredcfvil but necessary action the genersd 
°taaa^ had, needless to say, the full support of 
your directors-^ support which was extendi to him 


in equal measure when on the following day he 
reinstated Mr. Croup at a wage-rate mare in keeping 
with the spirit of the times. An undertaking signed 
by Mr. Croup, as a part of this satisfiu:tory settlement, 
to adhere for a minimum period of three weeks to 
any agreements that might subsequently be arrived 
at between himself and the management was re- 
garded — mistakenly, your directon think-— as a 
direct threat to their liberty of action by the snibben, 
who at once downed tools again. Unfortunately, by 
one of those mischances to which every industry is 
fiom time to time subject, tiiis second walk-out of tire 
three hundred snibben coincided with the return to 
work of the rix hundred jobbing-hands and the ensu- 
ing confusion at the fiKtory gates led to some ht^ 

up in the flow of your eaqx^ to the Far East. Takii^t 

the figure of 386,000 metric tons 
A naetitma^ shanhaUir: Is there no machinery for 
•ettling these ridiculous disputei^ 

The Company is proud to rqK^ that no less tiian 
twenty-four per cent of its entire^ penonnd were 
oontimiously engaged in negotiations during the 
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■eoond quarter of the year under review. Good 
reiults were confidently expected by your directon 
to accrue fiom this fira^ exchange views between 
man and management, which seemed certain to pay 
dividends " 

Aasra/ ^arriuldtrs: Hal 

--in the long run. (Ok!) Certain difficulties have, 
however, arisen. Six assistant jig-holdeis, it will be 
remembered, were sent to Coventry by their work- 
mates toward the end of 1954 for refusing to jdn a 
Penny Pmnts pool syndicate, and early in Apd one 
of these was inadvertently spoken to in the wash- 
house by, if memory serves, a middle-aged rotary 
grinding overseer. As reported in the national press 
at the time, the overseer was himself sent to Coventry 
as a punishment for his lapse by upwards of a hun- 
dred and thirty highly-skiUed jiggers; but exception 
was taken to t^ by ^e men in the rotary grinding 
shop, who decided at a mass meeting held on July 19 
not to speak to the jiggers until they spoke to the 
overseer. Sides were freely taken by other employees 
less directly concerned in this dispute, so that by the 
middle of the third quarter foundrymen were not on 
speaking terms with stoker-uppers, all communica- 
tion had ceased between the derical and accounting 
staffi, and a silence unprecedented in the history of 
your company reigned among the women in the sort- 
ing and packaging departments. A spedal vote of 

thnnlM - 

A dutnhoUkr: Look here, Mr. Chairman 

A special vote of thanks u due to your assistant 
works manager, who in these difficult circumstances 


devised a system of signalling by flags to fadUtate 
co-operation between, and within, the departments. 
So smoothly, indeed, did this system work that, 
but for a lightning strike cX bracket-minders in 
October 

A shanhokbr: Mr. Chairman, 1 insist 

— due to sui unfortunately-worded circular sent to 
the men by their union chiefs, a not unsatisfiitctory 
production-flow would undoubtedly have seeped 
through into your pipdine. An increase in fidget 

charges of the order ol seven-and-a-half 

A dumhalder, ve^ bnuBy andfiereely: Do we, or do 
we not, get any money this year? 

Your directors are happy to announce that, despite 
the absence throughout the greater part of November 
and December of the general manager, the works 
manager, four inspectors, eight overseers, fourteen 
foremen, twenty or thirty shop stewards, and over a 
hundred and forty factory hands of various grades, 
all of them summoned to give evidence before a 
series of Arbitration Boards, Courts of Inquiry, Inde- 
pendent Tnbunab, Ministerial Investigations, Mass 
Meetings, and disaphnary bodies of union leaders — 
despite some dislocation caused by these and other 
vit^ manifestations of democracy working itself out 
in action, your directors recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of seventeen-and-one-haJf per cent 
And a Happy New Yesu to all our shsureholders. 

Two hundnd and forty shareholders: Make it twenty, 
or we’ll never speak to any of our directors again. 

H. r. ELLIS 



*Widtym were here* 
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Exiles 


Wbbrs the out-ofAshkm Kings 
Stiffly wait ftr thdr recall. 

Shuffling cards ihe noUes left 
Before their fidl, 

There is sanil as warm as buns, 

There is sea as strong as apace. 

There is clifflidl roUn-red; 

But they dice. 

Lisdessly the Chamberlain 
Loses, wins and loses back. 

The view is hidden by a pile 
Of baggage black. 

Green and polished in the sun 
Gilt-trimmed convents shine like Follies. 
Clinker-built, the turdes blue 

Move by seashore stars and jellies. 

Sun flakes skin and vrood and rock. 

Air sdngs thigh and wrist and chin. 
Prussian-blue the sea flows inwards. 

Virtue melts to sin. 

In the shuttered hotel salons 
Curtseys, protocol and snuff 
Make the heavy l^^ging minutes 
Warm and tasteless as a muff. 

Choice cigars and fine old linen. 
Toothpicks, monograms, bay rum. 
Fence the monarchs fix>m the seaweed, 
From the flotsam and the scum. 

From the sharply denting shingle. 

From the gull’s demanding cry. 





*WaU a mamta — what's this gotng 
to be like on the wide screen?' 
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Mildly Mad 
About Marlene 

Be a work of art, or wear one< Or boUi. Dietrich’s 
dress cost £3tOOO and is baat^f on an idea by Marlene. 
Dietrich was created by Ae German film director 
von Sternberg; he too had Marlene’s asnstance, but 
the production costs have never been estimated. 

By 1938 Dietrich was showing Marlene a return 
ot Xi>740 a week, but the press still thought of her as 
‘the famous film vamp.’ The next year her artistic 
authenticity was underwritten by acsulemic con- 
noiueur Cedi Beaton, who awarded her a golden 
apple tagged with the impractical suggestion that 
‘MichelsuDgelo alone could duplicate her.’ The title 
Tie Blonde Venus, following closely upon the judg- 
ment of Beaton, found Marlene dressing as a man 
.ind maternally anxious over her daughter’s educa- 
tion. Dietrich felt it suitable for the girl to see The 
Garden of Allah, but Marlene kept her away from 
films about the love triangle. 

The daughter grew qui^y and so did the Dietrich. 
By 1936 htolene was to be seen fiequently in the 
company of the Junior Douglas Fairbanks. Mobbed 
every time she appeared in public, she was in process 
of becoming a dtizen of the United States, and, 
accordingly, earned some £50,000 per film. She has 
remained ever since in the solid golden apple buri- 
ness. At Las Vegas she is paid £10,000 a week. At 
the Caf6 de Paris somewhat more than Noiil 
Coward’s weekly £i,ooo. Not surprisingly, then, 
Kenneth Tynan, a recent confidant, found her ‘a 
sated lioness.’ Wally Westmore, a practical Holly- 
wood make-up man, less poeticsJly observed that 
‘Miss Dietrich is enough to drive you crazy. She is 
such a kisser. She needs a new mouth after every film 
kiss.’ Mr. Westmore conduded his analysis with the 
surprised observation — ‘I should say she is the 
hardest kisser in the business.* And a very prosperous 
business too. 

To observe that Dietrich is successfiilly promoted 
is not to detract firom her significance as a contem- 
porary myth. Venus henelf, in the early yeimi of her 
cult, required promoting. Mankind does not recog- 
nize on sight abadute good, absolute evil or any 
other^ absolute. A certain political sense, a flair for 
>be right contacts, a sense of timing, can help to 
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ioMhe public mind the value of both tran< 
ecehdeoital ooncepts and important ivories of ait. 

llIttdkihiaaV^ofaitofiinmenKvalue, beiiig, 
Hhe aA the meat important unique. Further* 
mon^ fldioui^ ahe if not a poem, or a painting, or 
an alabaster statue (lo that no human fiirce can 
p r ese rve her fi>r ever gimming against the fdllar sur- 
mounting the carpeted stqn cd'tfae Cafii de Fans) the 
myth which suitounds her like a cloud of perfumed 
peul dust will remain. The blonde Venus will jdn 
the Venus de Milo and the Aphrodite of Botticelli. 
The Dietrich will pass into the Pantheon when 
Marlene no longers holds the stage. 

Marlene is quite pleased to be human. She hates 
and loves, is vmn, fond of salami, is kind, cruel, 
humorous and entiidy egocentric. Her worshippers 
pay Dietrich to ronain the Blue Angel, but wifo the 
stipend Marlene tries to buy privacy. In London, the 
Oliver Messd suite (at 35 guineas a day) grows 
homely with the litter of signed photograplu, news- 
paper-cuttings, sleeping tablets, sliced saiuage, and 
sheet music. In New York, she has a small homely 
flat in Park Avenue where she cooks nourishing meab 
for her friends, all of whom must have talent and at 
least one secret sorrow. But it is not for the human 
Marlene who cooks that the crowds flock to the Gafo 
de Paris. It is the Dietrich who expects every man to 
do his duty and worship that they gather to see. 

For a quarter of a century Dietrich has never 
ceased to warn the men who gather round her (like 
moths around a flame) that die can't help it. She has 
never ceased to warn them — ^they have never ceased 
to gather round her, and she never could help it — 
or wanted to. She accepts her fatality to the male 
just as she expects fading housewives in a hundred 
thousand suburbs and gauche girls wearing unsuit- 
able fountain earrings to pray to her as the Madonna 
of undying allure (what all women— the women’s 
papers say — absurdly imagine they would like to be 
to all men). So through the long night life of her s«:t, 
in unbroken descent fiom Salome but with resistant 
heads now served upon a platinum platter, Dietrich 
impersonates the triple O^dess, Mother, Wife and 
Courtesan, queening it to the repeated entreaty that 
she should live for ever. A sad hope for the mortal 
Marlene who fights mortality with poignant gallan- 
try (and incredible success), defeated only by a 
wrinkle at the nedc and a certain touching fn^Uity 
of the fingers. 

As the prindpal celebrant of the Dietrich sect. 


Matkim is a coosdmu peiformm at tlm 
of theatrical artistry. F«nacting upon fhe podHoblfiiv 
prescribed character of die Goddess^ die k fife aid 
ice, Proserpine and Eurydioe together wiA a Uad «f 
sexless Cocteau Orpheus. The eyes ^are or invite, 
the lips writhe contemptuoudy or lovingly or bist* 
fblly. When Dietrich bows die does so at i^t aii g| ij|i^ 
demonstrating at once her flexibility and the andieB* 
tidty of her shape. The act is complete. Apfdaud at 
a distance, dear children, that you may not be blasted 
by her incandescent radiance — and also becanse a 
slight distance is essential in all dramatic art (for the 
suspenrion of disbelief). A little way ofT, (he living 
statue is immortal alabaster, and Marlene (the diow- 
woman) understands perfectly spatial relationships in 
the field of idolatry, llie act, with the dress, and the 
myth, is for public consumption. The full extent of the 
intimacy we may aspire to is properly prescribed hi 
the rules for worshippers issued by autiiority. 

But for those who do not adore to adore Dietrich, 
Marlene is still one of the best acts in show business, 
and deserves the applause. Behind the applause is a 
Marlene perfectly conscious of the burden of bring a 
Iq^nd. She knows that for her public appearances 
the opalescent cloud is an essential property. She has 
created one tragic part which her public demands 
her to repeat again and again, hoping that the pe^ 
formance will never end— -and yet (waiting for the 
end) speculating endlessly upon her age — and exag- 
geratii^ it. Who*s Who baldly states her Inrthday as 
37 December 1904, but whatever the case it isn't 
practical for the queen to live for ever; though that 
Marlene is a physical phenomenon must amply be 
accepted. She just doesn’t age at the normal rate, 
that’s all. She looks and feels thirty-five, without 
efibrt — something strange in the metabolism per^ 
haps, but not unique in theatrical history. 

Now as she leaves for Monte Carlo, thence back to 
Las Vegas, her worshippers wait to applaud the next 
triumphal coming out of Aphrodite’s debutante. 
'Come back, Marlene, come back,’ they call. Co-co- 
come — far away behind the applause the Jannings’ 
school teacher, reduced to a crowing clown at the 
stockinged feet of the Blue Angel, still echoes feintly. 
The principal worshipper will always become a crow- 
ing down who adores to adore the high heri stamp' 
ing upon his bedraggled tail feathers. Dietridh wants 
it that way — so, you must understand, UMm, 
Marlene amply can't hdp it. 

WOLV manxowits 
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The Voice of Kensington 


^UKN tihe bealily Bridih outi* 

'Stab ’em in the badcl’ 

‘Take the white man down a peg!’ 

«Give the the lack!’ 

Haik! The vaa^ voices sing! 

But, louder than them all. 

One hean die voice Kensiiigton, 

The plummy voice of Kmidngton, 
The chummy vmce of Kensington, 
That n»tkUig can appal: 

t§ the kadn^-rem, 

Pitn^s gtt Ms Bbu; 

DsnU^s MdUmg dams and tMngs 
Samtudm* m Pens; 

Perm's gurl — the pretty one — 

Is rumdng an hotel 
MUes ato^ in Monmouthshire 
And doing rather wtU* 


And if the mob shtwild ever march. 
Or atom*bomb explode, 

Upcm the Empire ouQiost 
ThatVljoins the Cromwell RoikI, 
While boarding-houses totter 
And the massed museums ikll 
You'll hear the voice of Kensington, 
The glossy voice of Kensington, 
The bossy voice of Kensington 
Rise clear above it all: 

* Brenda ^ar, tell Daddy 
Therds no water fit Ms tub. 

Arid siff that I suggest he has 
His dinner at the Club; 

Then rit^ up Aunt Penelope 
And tell her, if she's in, 

Wdre expecting her fir bridge to-night 
And can she bring some ginP 


Long may the voice of Kensington 
Produce its piercing call; 

At least the voice of Kensington, 

The peerless voice of Kennngton, 
The fearless voice of Kensington 
Has not a dying fall. 

RODNEY HOBSON 






Put Me Among the Earls 


A CRITIC, ^tb.''whoM name I will not sully my 
typewriter, was giving me the sleeve across the wind- 
pipe the other day fiir including so many, members of 
die Peerage in the casts of characters of my books. 
Specifically, he accused me of an undue fon^ess for 
Earls. 

Well, of course, now that 1 come to tot up the 
score, I realiae that in the course of my literary career 
I have featured quite a number of these fhuna, but 
as I often say . . . well, perhaps once a fiirtnight . . . 
Why not? I see no objection to Earls. A most respect- 
able class of men diey seem to me. And one admires 
their spirit. I mean, while some, (d* course, have come 
up the easy way, many have had the dickens of a 
struggle, starting at the bottom of the ladder as mere 
Hons, having to go in to ditmer after the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and all that 
sort of thing. 

Show me the Hon who by pluck and determina- 
tion has raised himself fiom the depths, step by step, 


till he becomes endded to keep a coronet on the hat 
peg in the downstairs cupboard, and I will show you 
a man of whom any autltor might be proud to write. 

Earls on the whole have made a very good showing 
in ficdon. Wiih Baronets setdng them a bad example 
by being almost uniformly steeped in crime, they 
have preserved a gratifying high standard of be- 
haviour. There is seldom anything wrong with the 
Earl in ficdon, if you don't mind a touch of haughd- 
ness and a tendency to have heavy eyebrows and 
draw them together in a formidable fixiwn, like the 
one in Litde Lord Faunderoy. And in restl life I can 
think of almost no Earls whose heartt were not as 
pure and fair as those of dwellers in the lowlier air of 
Seven Dials. 

Oh yes. Earl Carroll. He caused a lot of talk in 
New York some years ago by giving a party at which 
a girl took a bafo in champagne with, if I have the 
story rightly, not so much as a Bikini bathing-suit on. 
But he was not a member of the Peerage, he was a 



'dad IfirgiM jm.* 



*My geodntss, <w« tiuae clocks right?' 


theatrical producer. (That is a thing have to be 
careful of in America. Earl is a Christian name.) 

Our literature, If-Hwg Earls, would have been a 
great deal poorer. Shakeqteare would have been lost 
without them. Everyone vdio has written for the 
theatre knows how difficult it is to get people off die 
stage 111*1*— you «^*i *iii*ifc of a good exit speech. 
That is why, as you pass duou^ Bloomsbury and 

other literary quarters, you see haggard men wander* 


ing about and sticking straws in thrir hair as they 
mutter: 

'Life, dear lady . . .* 

'Idfe, dear lady, is hke . . .* 

'Dear lady, I have but two oljections to life. One 

is that it . . .* 

Thui ^riiich nothing is sadder. 
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Shakespeare had no sudi problem. With more 
Earls than he knew what to do with, he was^ on 
velvet. One need only quote those well-known lines 
from his At Srnnth, Part One: 

My lord of Sydenham, bear our royal word 

To Brixton’s Earl, Ae Earl of Wormwood 
Scrubs, 

Our faithful liege, the Earl of Dulwich (East), 

And those of Beckenham, Penge and Peckham 
Rye, 

Together with the Earl of Hampton Wick: 

Bid them to haste like cats when struck with 
brick, 

For they are needed in our batde line, 

And stitch in time doth ever save full nine. 

(Extunt Qmnes. Tmmpets and hautboys.) 

'Pie!* Shakespeare used to say to Burbage as he 
slapped the stuff down, and Burbage would agree 
that Shakespeare earned his money easily. 

A thing about Earls I have never understood, and 
never liked to ask anyone for fear of betraying my 
ignorance, is why one Earl is the Earl of Whoosis and 
another Earl just Earl Smith. I always think Earl 
Smith sounds a bit abrupt, almost like a nickname. I 
have an idea — I may be wrong — that the ‘of’ boys 
have a slight social edge on the others, like the aristo- 
crats in Germany who are able to call themselves 
'Von.* One can picture the Earl of Brighton being 
introduced to Earl Hove at a cocktail party. The host 
says 'Oh, Percy, I want you to meet Earl Hove,’ and 
hurries away to attend to his other guests. There is 


'PUMGH* 


a brief interval during whidi the two agree that this 
is the rottenest party they were ever at and posdbly 
exchange a remark or two about the weather, then 
the Earl of Brighton speaks: 

'I didn’t quite g^t the name. Earl of Hove, did he 
say?’ 

‘No, just Earl Hove.* 

My lord of Brighton blinks as if he had been struck 
between the eyes with a wet fish. A coldness creeps 
into his manner. 

‘You mean ^Udn Earl Hove?* 

‘That’s light.’ 

‘No “of?* 

‘No, no “of.” ’ 

‘Good God!’ 

There is a tense silence. You can see the Earl of 
Brighton’s lip curling. 

‘Ah, well,’ he says at length, ‘it takes all sorts to 
make a world, does it not?’ and Earl Hove slinks off 
with his ears pinned back and drinks far too many 
sherries in the hope of restoring his self-respect. 
Practically all the Earls who are thrown sobbing out 
of cocktail parties are non-ofi. They can’t take it, poor 
devils. 

I don’t think I have much more to say on this sub- 
ject, though 1 know you would gladly have me 
ramble on for ever. 1 will merely add that in certain 
parts of America — ^notably Brooklyn — ^if the resident 
wishes to attract the attention of a visiting Earl he 
shouts ‘Hey, Oil!’ 

P. O. WOOEHOUSE 
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Sailors Three 

TTu expmmmtal cmstr Cumberland has bun namgatsi bjf radsr, 
wiAout anjmu on the bridgt, through thannds. 

Sir Jabpbr PoaxBT went to sea to fight the Spanish wai% 

And at thirty was conunanding one of Rodney's seventy>fbuxs. 

His skin was pickled walnut, his surviving eye was bright 
And was crinkled round the comers with the Caribbean light. 

His right leg had been part of the JndondtabU*s trees, 

And his left was made of logwood from the backwoods <^Bdize. 

He was lacerate with langrage and intemperate of life, 

Having small regard for danger and as Httle for his wife. 

He was on his last commission and expecting to be back 
When he died at English Harbour full of mm and yellow jack. 

Commander Robert Pocket was a silent, serious man 
With keen and sea-blue eyes and an attractive golden tan. 

He was bred to be a sailor from the age of seven at least. 

And spent his youth in gunboats on the rivers of the East. 

He was good at mathematics, and knew all about the stars. 

And could mend or service anything from cooking stoves to cars. 

He was scmpulously neat and inconspicuously dressed. 

And his feelings for his wife were too intense to be expressed. 

He did very well at Jutland after fourteen years at sea, 

So he got promotion early, and was axed at thirty-three. 

Kay Pocket saw his service in the thermo-nuclear spill, 

When he held the North Atlantic from his radar room at Rhyl. 

He never had substantive rank or any special place. 

But worked with Omar Baskowitz, the U.S. naval ace. 

He always was a brilliant boy and sure of getting on. 

And passed out first fiom Harwell with the Senior Cyclotron. 

He had a very pallid skin, though prematurely lined. 

And very powerful glasses with protruding eyes behind. 

He was the type of officer that very rarely fails. 

But was lost with all his outfit when the Chinks got northern Wales. 

P. U. HUBBARD 















Lucky Gk)ldilocks 


The Three Bean lived in a maddeningly neat house 
in a {amply suburb whidi straggled depressingly 
along the fbmer by*{>ass of a small industrial tovm in 
the {Hovinces. When Goldilodcs found that the house 
was called ‘Garmisch* she made her Lawrence of 
AraUa foce and walked in writhout knocking^ the 
bean had gone to a fiendish concert of clever^ever 
Bach concertos (which they called eoiicerti) given by a 
group of nauseatini^y highbrow little gnomes at the 
other end of the town. 

Goldilocks was hungry as usual and made straight 
for the dining'ioom, wUch was furnished in Totten- 
ham Ciourt Road Jacobean with a horror-suite of 
sticky-looking chain and a table with twisted legs like 
varnished barley-sugar. There were three plastic 
plates on the table, each containing a different type 
of American breal^t cereal. 

Did she like the fint sort? No in italics. Did she 
like the second? Far from it in capitals. Did she like 
the tlurd? Not at all in 72-point Gill sans-serif heavy 
upper and lower case. 

^Idilocks made her outraged cannibal face, which 
involved sticking out her lower lip and tongue as far 


as possible and showing the whites of her eyes, and 
ran to the bedroom in her Oroucho Maix manner. 
This ww difficult to do going up the stairs, but she 
did it. 

The bedroom, Goldilocks felt insdnctively, was 
known to the Three Bears as the Boudoic. Everything 
was piatt and fiilly, and entering the room was like 
waking up inside a raspberry fimdant. She bounoed 
up and down on the three beds in turn, and they 
gave out three different but equally dqnessing lands 
of ratchety groan. 

At that moment there was a confbsed waffle of 
voices downstain. They sorted themselves out into 
a bass voice which said ‘Somebody’s been eating my 
Crunchimunch,* a contralto vcdce wf ilch said (‘fluted’ ^ 
was the word of which Goldilocks instantly thought) ' 
‘Somebody’s been eating my Flalabhcl* a^ a nasty 
piping lisp which said ‘Thomebody’th been eating 
my Toathticrithpthl’ Goldilocks made her Shirley 
Temple face and jumped under the biggest bed. 

An uneven clumping noise grew louder and the 
bedroom door opened. Goldilocks realized that she 
could stand anything except the three-{>art exixntu- 



gitf-Mm 9M tfthfst UAkts sbsjj» fm hours and no stard^ food fir a fortnight' 
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htbm which Memed the Thifee Bean* fkvourite 
method of coovetdng, and jumped out into the 
middle of the room. 

*l*m Sony, TImee Bean,’ she said earnestly, ’but 
1 was hungry and tired, ^ caxoit here. Please don’t 
ash me any questions . . .’ Her voice faltered as die 
nodiced that the Three Bean were wearing precisely 
die kind of dothes whidi irritated her most. One 
wore a nylon shirt and gaberdine trousen, the 
second a yellow sadn dress and ‘sensible’ shoes, and 
the third (or smallest and most repulsive) a frilly 
short skirt and white imlde-socks. 

‘Why weren’t you at the concert?’ said the nylon 
bear after a shon pause. 

‘1 ... 1 wasn’t invited,’ said Goldilocks wildly. 

‘You don’t have to be invited,’ said the satin bear. 
‘People just pop in.’ 

Yes, it would be that sort of place, thought Goldi- 
locks, and I’ll bet when it was over they had meat- 
paste sandwiches and coffee made from something 
out of a bottle. ‘I’ll bet when it was over you had 
meat-paste sandwiches and coffee made from some- 
thing out of a bottle,* she said. 

‘You mutht have been there,’ said the fnlly bear 
in an accusing manner. 


The nylon bear now spoke again. He was huge 
and obviously accustomed to being listened to^ and 
pitched his voice so that it carried right to the hack 
of the hall. As the bedroom was very small, the effect 
was much the same as holding a Gompedtum fiv 
town-criers in an airing cupboard 
‘I feel it would be for the best,* he boomed in a 
fruity Central Office manner, 'if you came heah to 
live with us smd, ah, looked after the house. After 
all, you do appear to be somewhat at a loias.’ 

Goldilocks made her Clement Attlee face and 
said nothing. 

‘We would allow you three nights off a wedt to do 
folk-dancing,* said the satin bear, ‘or, of course, pot- 
tery or woodwork classes if you prefer it’ 

‘And you could take me to ballet-thchool in the 
aftemoonth,’ piped the fiilly bear. 

Goldilocks gave a controlled but vibrant scream 
like an impatient locomotive and rushed away to die 
nearest public house for a game of darts and the 
double Scotch to which, according to a recendy 
initiated economy campaign, she was not entitled 
until the following Tuesday week. 

ANTHONY BRODE 
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^ A WEEKLY I4EWS MAGAZINE 


TrmikL In ^ Sturgis, 
Mich.1 chemist Henry Wispe Schultz 
maricetod a dentifrice guaranteeing 
lifidong cavity resistance. Teeth of 
eariiy purchasers popped out like 
thrown dice. Schultz plans repack- 
aging as a painless extractor. 

Comeback. In Woomera, Aus- 
tralia, British interplanetarymen 
launched rocket chalked ^Venus, 
Here I Gome.’ It returned hours 
later with addendum, 'Try It, That’s 
All.’ ‘ 


Free Show. In Dumfries, Scot- 
land, pants-presser Mrs. Maggie 
McDobie found she was receivmg 
Lualle Ball on the polished base of 
her iron Flown to the spot, U S 
videomen pronounced programs up 
to standard and without streaks, 
flutter or flopover. Could not answer 
Maggie’s anxious query, ‘Will it 
come off on the pants^’ 

Sneak Preview. In Basutoland 
generations of royalty have been 
bom with hieroglyphic birthmark on 
calf. When reigning Ibuji submitted 
leg to infra-red photography in 
London last week, mystery script 
was revealed as beginmng of new 
Eliot play. 

G.W.T.W. In Vancouver, B C , 
a cyclone snatched an office block 
forty feet in the air, turned it through 
i8o degrees and set it down so gently 
that workers noticed nothing until 
leaving-time Then all streamed out 
of the front door into the canal at the 
back. 

Sum. In Dayton, Ohio, bi-annual 
Trigonometry Convention took a 
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bMtitV fioiD yotmgittt dfllqifte. 
Aftwdght>ye«>olcl Ifarvey D4 MKtt* 
fbot coopted number of hein la 
beard of Arof. John Stuffing in thirty 
•eoondt flat, meeting reeeued two 
days Sat impartial check. Beanfoot 
wai right to a hair. 

Car TrouUa. In Zurich, Switzer- 
land, 'gaaoline* pumped into motw- 
istt* ta^ turned out to be milk. Gan 


chohed ^ fteiSSb IIVS 
meitea pii witsi oxyHMPsVjni^ 

■nd. la Wahiat OfNliit CIWI., 
JotimaSit Jadt BtohUUII Sabih- 
royd, oonq^ler of Uaane aewa bfiefii, 
wrote hie last column, floated it b a 
bottle, plunged in $SUt it, drowned. 

j. B. a. 
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In Front of the Iron Curtain 

The TruUi about London in ^ Report by Members of the Cultural Mission aUatbed to SparteA 


There can be no doubt that this important seaport 
is dowly recovering fiom tne war against Fasdsm. 
rhere are encouraging signs, too, tlut co-existencc 
may prove possiUe: we saw few amuments, and 
Londraers eapressed only pleasure that we should 
want to see h&ux's grave. 

The journey on the 134 bus from Leicester Square 
to the Broadway, Muswell Hill (where vre went by 
accident) adds considerably to one’s knowledge of 
Western civilization. Our bus-conductor expls^ed 
that die vehicles are painted red because they are 
manned by memben of a militant trade union. He 
also confided that the late Qpeen Mary used a 
common brown worker's teapot, and that Sir W. 
Churchill, Stalin’s wartime comrade, started life as 
a bricklayer. We passed many luxurious restaurants, 
where workers and aristocrats could be seen eating 
together openly as they watched the trafiSc go by. 
Pizza, hot dogs, 'two vq(.,’ mint rock, aerated bread, 
Italian cofiee and fiied skates were all available. Food 
is costly, however: we saw many children ravenously 
sucking lumps of coloured ice in the streets. 

Camden Town seemed to be the London shopping 
centre, although some workers came farther afield, 
to Tu&ell Park or even Archway, for the maigarine, 
turkey, salami, green peppers, grapes, sheep’s heads 
and fiozen strawberries with which the shops are 
crammed. (There are five shops to every twenty 
inhabitants. Some merchants, unable to find accom- 
modation, pile their wares on to carts and shuffle 
miserably idong the gutten, a few yards at a time.) 

Musw^ Hill itself proved to be a busy, thriving 
hamlet. It is, in fact, known to Ixmdoners as ‘the 
Venice of the north,’ and is mentioned in H. Belloc. 
It was a Saturday morning, and despite the rain 
sturdy women stood seUing the Daily Worker (the 
feeding paper) at street coiners. Children were 
zlieady crowding into the dncmas, where Hopalong 
Gassidy is almost as pqpular as in Aria. Bn^way 
was gay with die sou^ of violin and trumpet as the 
village went dtrough their repertoire: un- 

fortunatriy on dust particular mpniing there was no 
Morris riucing. The churchca stood encouraging^ 


empty, and outride the humUe bread thops queues 
of pale women workers waited, their puiM tighdy 
clenched, their ears flashing widi arnaweots. 
Through a loud-speaker fix^ to the lOof of his car 
an official was issuing instructions about a forth- 
coining Socialist meeting. The workers were required 
to attend, and would allowed to ask questions. 
But, as one citizen admitted to us, some people do 
not go to these meetings. Can it be that Qpeen 
Elizabeth is not such a deqiot after all? 

Our bus-ride was in vain as it happened, fiff none 
of the inhabitants was sure of the whereabouts of 
Marx’s grave. Many of them spoke but little Eng^sh 
(a common fault among Londoners, vdio come 
mostly fipom mid-Europe), and we were eventually 





*AU th^ think about is food.’ 


directed to a luxurious department store. Here we 
spent a pleasant hour. The goods are displayed quite 
openly, and customers amuse themselves by moving 
things firom counter to counter. Frocks cost anything 
up to three pounds. We saw one lady, evidently of 
Royal blood, buying three pairs of stoddngs at five 
and a half shillings a pair (about three roubles). 

During the rest of our stay we were able to fulfil 
our tenhs of reference by exploting the dty, learning 
about its culture and custtmis, and meeting some 
of its people. And what a colourfiil crowd they make 
as they throng the streets neatly dressed in satis, old 
Army coats widi litde hoods, Idlts, captured Ameri- 
can uniforms, jumpers and skirts, or turbansl We 
cdten passed qtiite unnoticed in our fiir hats. 

Hew skyscrapers have sfvong up on all sides, not- 
ary the Pearl Assurance premises in Holbom and a 
laige abbey not for fitom die Houses of Pariiament. 


The Abbey is nearing completion, and soon no 
doubt the scaffolding will be removed. Already it it 
used for weddings. Incidentally, it was touchhag to 
see that in spite of the empty churches the English 
still partly cling to their religious traditions. Many 
shopkeepers exhibited a bold reminder of their fidth 
— ^placards reading 'Only 45 days to Christmas,' 
which are altered daily. 

Thanks to the Ministry of House and Garden, die 
London housing programme has made rapid pro- 
gress. On all aides one tees blockt of midd^’Clail 
fiats openly ofiered for sale at 900,000 rooMe^ in 
contrast with the older houses which change hi^ 
for the value of the curtains and linoleum. An 
interesting relic of Britidi insular thought is the 
cuttm td'offeiing a luxuriout maruion at a WdSe^ 
when the owner it finrced to undertahe ^ haamds 
a sea voyage. 




T9B VIQK or ^PONOK* 


While Britain ii af neariy rlanlcai as an efiSdendy* 
run State can be, some minor distinctions must 
noted. The underoprivileged, of which it cannot be 
denied many remain, form the Wddle* class, thus 
leaving the bottom end of the scale for the dc^, 
cats, and budgerigars, which, in the Englishman's 
proud belief, so nearly resemble him in intelligence. 
Above the middle comes die Svorking* class (whose 
merit is recognized by higher wages and superior 
housing and education); and higher still are placed 
fkshion modds or 'dummies* (upon which dothes 
are draped and pinned in the making), television 
peribnners, and the Royal Family — ^whose most 
trivial actions have almost the news value of the 
lighter doctrinary pronouncements of our Com- 
missars. 

Statistics show that the middle classes marry at 
thirty-five to forty and have their children at twenty- 
three to twenty-seven. Divorce is by mutual agree- 
ment, one psurent having custody of the children and 
the other the right to kidnap them twice a year. The 
average smnual middle-class income less rent and 
tax is 5,500 roubles, Btom which g,ooo roubles must 
be deducted fin* school and university fees. Scholar- 
ships are only for the richer working dasses. Dogs 
must be carried on escalaton. 

Politicians form a separate class. They are publidy 
reviled but handsomdy rewarded, their wages being 
classified as 'expeiues,* which is the highat category. 
For this they work night shifts in Parliament, and 
during the day do social work in the bazaars of the 
city. 

It is well worth the journey by taxi to Hammer- 
smith (where Chekhov is performed in English) to 
see a typical middle-class home. Londoners are 
fanatical gardeners, and are already preparing for 
the spring by laying waste their plots and burning 
up the vegetation. They have a proverb: 'All the 
bulbs go at once,' which our smiling host (a umver- 
sity teacher of democratic ideology) quoted as he 
led us into his darkened entrance-hall. Here are 
stored the children’s tricycles — one of the human 
touches which abound in these little lath-and-plastcr- 
board dwellings. Wsurmth is provided by cloth 
’sausages* placed between door and floor. The eveii- 
ing n^ is brawn curry (an echo of past Imperi- 
elim), enten fipom the lap. Beer and tea are drunk m 
great quantities fiom mugs dimated, as a g^tuK to 
culture, by the Owporatioaa of Worthing and New 
&ii^ton. Nrig^btwin caU In to purchase stamps to 



‘/’w never, in all life, known nifone 
get through tpaee boots as quiMy as you' 



*jrou knm the tides kero, 
Mt. Cenudm: to ladtsr** 
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the value of twopence hal^;>enny, and the 'shared 
telei^ione/ by which two households may converse 
vdAout the connivance of the authorities, is another 
source of inexpenidve pleasure. 

By contrast the wdrking^class home is a gay and 
attractive place, the stores competing fin* their 
'higher purdiase* custom by offering three-piece 
rosewood suites, old-gold or apple-green silk up- 
hobtery, and fim canteens of k^ves. Carpets are 
lavishly patterned, and exquisitely coloured statuettes 
adorn every niche. Education u free, rent u 'ground- 
nut* or 'peppercorn,* i.e. nominal, and the landlords 
themselves paint the front doors and tend the front 
gardens. Marriage takes place among workers be- 
tureen fifteen aiul twenty, by consent of the magis- 
trates. Divorce u imknown. 

We received the impression that Londoners have 
little time fi>r recreation in their gallant drive for an 
economic foothold in the world of to-day. For in- 
stance, the Victoria Memorial (the great sports 
stadium outside Buckingham Palace) stood almost 
deserted. There was hsu^y even a dock strike, and 
so keen and industrious are the London workers that 
the evening newspapers are often ready for sale 
shortly after breakfast. 

Ofiiccs present a bustling picture. The English 
love of home life u reflected in the thoughtful sex- 
differentiation of wage-rates, which gives women 
workers the lighter mechanical tasks, fix>m which 
they are able to turn constantly to sew buttoiu, knit 
for their lovers, or telephone their little children. 

On the question of the British twenty-hour week 
it was not possible to gain a satisfactory aiuwer. 
However, the homeward rush on buses and the 
underground railway by mid-aftemoon suggests that, 
in &ct, justice prevaib. 

Gambling b forbidden by law, but wagers involv- 
ing as much as £75,000 at a time are sometimes laid 
by criminab at ^tbaU matches. The other most 
popular mass drugs for men are races between dogs, 
newspapers with pictures oTwomen witix huge mam- 
mary glands and calloused bare feet, and spectacles 
in a theatre made out of a windmill. Thu establish- 
ment never closes and, apart firom RAJ 3 .A., b the 
only training-ground fi>r actors and actresses. We 
were ft>rbidden to use our cameras here. 

It must be confiused that the arts in London are in 
tiie doldrums. Literary magazines such as fVttimd 
Mail do fairly well, but puUbhers are loath to issue 
novds, because, since nu»t are obscene, reprbab 


quickly fbUow in the Peofde's Courts. Most popular 
writers are B. Baxter (a Member of Paribunent), 
E. Andrews (an Irish qub-master), K. Boyle (an 
aibtocrat), W. PicUes (a worker), and Boccacdo. 
The leading sutbts are Sir W. Churchill and A. 
Munnings, who won dbtinction by pouring scorn on 
the worlu of Matisse. 

London streets are full of interest. Street maricets 
abound. In Trafklgar Square, for example, {tigeons 
and cameras are fi^y offered fiir sale. Then in the 
evening one can see middle-aged women workers 
taking a well-earned stroll near Kccadilly G&rciu, 
wearing their best clothes and always with a cheery 
word for passers-by. There are many post offices, 
where towards the wedt-end queues stand all day 
to buy 'postal orden* worth one shilling each — 
evidently, to judge from the posters prominently dis- 
played, a form of National Saving. Other {dam of 
note visited were the Rudolf Steiner Hail, the 
Marylebone Public Library, and the steps of Unilever 
House. A river boat, with a guide to point out the 
Hungerford fi)ot-bridge, took us to the Bloody 
Tower, an interesting link with the present. 

We look forward to seeing the rest of thb small but 
fascinating island. 

ALEX ATKINSON and ANDE 



'. . . and tfm tiu wuk$d wikh wUk a Jm 
ma^ pouts hsr Mods mads ihs h aomm 
famed s tnesun vmtuk tx a fe wn Wi m . * .* 
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Du Cote de Chez Hill 


Always lots ofbice stuff in the papers, of course, 
and su quite nicest of the current semester I nominate 
the story of London Gang Boss and Criminal Chief 
William Charles Hill, now being serially told by him 
to widely-loved Sunday newspaper The People. 

It’s reassuring. It’s heartening. It helps us to realize 
that despite the difficuldes smd dangers still con- 
fronting us as a nation, things haven’t been in vain. 
Mr. HUl’s simple affirmation that he gets his ‘50- 
guinea suits from the Duke of Edinburgh’s own 
tsulor’ is surely a sufficiently trenchant rejoinder to 
those fidnt hearts who doubt the continuing vitality 
oS this democracy of ours. 

That’s fine, but, as any duke will tell you, the 
country wasn’t built on 50-g\iinea suits. There’s a lot 
more to the British character than that. It’s the little 
things that often count for so much, so very much 
more, adding up to that quality wffich one is not 
ashamed, I hope, to call ‘English-gentlemanly-ncss.’ 

And here we have a statement by Mr. Hill himself. 
'I have only once,’ he says, looking most awfully fit 
in sun-glasses and shorts on the Riviera, ‘shot a man 
in my Iffe.’ 

I think we can sdl of us learn a lesson from that. 
It may, at first sight, seem to suggest an almost im- 
possible ideal of conduct, something most of us are 
never going to be able to live up to, so we tend to 
despair, commence shooting heavily again, 
weakly excusing ourselves on the ground that we’re 
only human and we can’t all be Hills. 

But in the very next sentence Hill, never a man to 



demand the imposdble or ask others to do what he 
would not do himselfi f|uietiy shows the way. ‘We,* 
he says, ‘prefer razors or chivs’ — specially shupened 
knives — ‘or, in a really rough house, choppers and 
hammers.’ 

And mind you, this isn’t some long-haired crank, 
or head-in-the-clouds doctrinaire speaking. This is 
the considered view of a practical man. 

There may be some who will feel that Mr. Hill’s 
attitude to his environment occasionally borders on 
the quixotic or whimsical, as in his account of how, 
when reporter Duncw Webb ‘was working on one 
of his exposures for The Petrie, I was offered £5,000 
to bump him off— ^1,000 down and the balance 
when the job was done.* * 

Many people — ^but how hasty and undiscriminat- 
ing many people arc! — ^would have thrust the £1,000 
into one pocket and a serviceable razor into the offier, 
and been off to see Mr. Webb without giving the 
matter a second thought. Not so Hill. He had 
reasons, which he judged sufficient, for not accepting 
the offer. 

In justification of his refusal, he says 'I respect 
Webb, and I had no time for the dirty rats he was ^ 
exposing.’ 

His non posswnus was firm to the point of brusque- 
ness. ‘I told the character who contacted me that I’d 
cut his ears off if I saw him again.’ 

But it u as a mender of broken homes, an averter 
of domestic tragedy, that Mr. Hill is seen at his genial 
best, combining qualities and fimetions of old-time 
curate and modem social worker. 

He records — and it is a piece of statistics vdiich 
will be of keen interest to many — ^that during the 
past eighteen months he has been approached by no 
fewer ffian three hundred jealous husbands asking 
him to put in an estimate fi>r the job of taking thtir 
wives’ lovers for a ride, and prepared to pay really 
attractive sums in legal tender for work well done* 

Mr. Hill’s method in this type of situation twa> 
generally to take ‘a down payment of a couple of 
hundred quid or so, and tar^ the proposi tio n.* In a 
Sfurit of what some may to be almost moebid 
sdf^aitidsm, if they are the kind of peqjtle who Infce 
things like that, he remarks that tiiia could, *itt a 
way,* be deemed ‘unscmpulous.* 
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However, one may diimiM diat at evidence merely 
of hypeT'tensitivity, when one learnt that if the 
hutband’t propotition ‘teemi a fidr one, I may tend 
someone to have a chat with the victim, and get him 
to tee the error of hit wayt. He generally does,* Mr. 
HiU it able modettly to note. 

'May I come in for a moment? I’m a friend of Mr. 
HiU.’ 

‘HiU?’ 

‘KUy HiU, undiaputed king of London’t under- 
world.’ 

‘Oh, yet, yet, yet. Won’t you ... tit down?’ 


‘Thai^ awfuUy. I do hope you won’t thiidt I’m 
butti^ in or anytibing, It.fr rather deUcate aotoatty, 
in point (rf* fkct But I alwayt think ift bett to be p^ 
fecdy frank about thete thhigt, don’t you?’ 

‘Which? What? How?’ 

‘Well, old man, ift about your . . . frieodthip . . . 
with Mn. Oadleigh, actuaUy.’ 

*GoUy! D’you mean Mr. HiU is interetted in 
her?’ 

‘It’s just that Mr. Oadldgh hat atked Mr. HiU to 
act for him — quite un o ffidaUy, mind you.’ 

‘Oadleigh foims? Ah wdl, perhaps it’s aU for the 
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best. Out in the open. We love each other, I tell you. compelled to countenance moral laxity. Too much 
If he insists on divorcing her she and I can face the of that sort of thing nowadays as it is, old man.' 
muuc together.* ‘But we love each other — ^madly, ecstatically.* 

‘I wonder if you quite realize how awfully narrow ‘Qpite. But look at it this way: Would Mis. 
minded Oadleigh is? I*d call him the possessive type. Oadleigh go on loving a man with no ears?* 

He thinks it would be so inuch simpler to have you ‘No ears?* 

bumped — ^not to put too fine a point on it— off.’ ‘No ears at all.* 

‘But I say, look here, Mr. Hill wouldn't do a thing ‘Oh.* 

like that. O^y shot one man in his life. He wouldn’t ‘I see you’re interested in this little gadget of ftaine. 
want to spoil his score-card on my account.* Man in Soho sharpens them for me specially. Very 

‘Hapha! Of course not. All the same, you can’t old firm, conscientious, no scamped work, you 
tatpect Mr. Hill altogether to condone, let alone get individual attention. I hate a blunt cfaiv.* 
synqmthize, with your behaviour. I imagine he tsJies But there’s always a fly in the ointment, and the 
the view that while we may deplore the essentially dark side of the whole situation is that Mr. Hill says 
primitive passion of jealousy, we are not ipso fasto that he is now going to retire. This is indeed disquiet- 
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ing news, and may be seen — ^particularly abroad — as 
a criticism of our whole system of Life and Labour. 
If men like Mr. Hill are going to be considered too 
old at forty-three, where are we? 

Some will say that if Mr. Hi}l chooses to settle 
down with his First Editions, a few choice pictures, his 
garden and his memories, that is his affair. In my 
view such a course, at a tinqt like this, savours of self* 
indulgence. 

Suppose he does retire. Next thing you know, some 
coarse-grained upstart is going to take over, and 
people will get their ears slashed off before they have 
time to explain they had no idea the girl was even 
in Torquay at the time. 

In these days when, especially in America, there 
is far too much head-shaking and pessimism about 
Britain’s future, we need people like Mr. Hill, if 
only 40 convince our American cousins that there are 
some fields of endeavour in which the Old Country 
still stands pre-eminent. 

And in that connection I really must take very 
sharp exception to the analogy — ^however loose and 
general — ^which Mr. Hill, in his opening statement 
to The People^ seems inclined to draw between him** 
self and Scarface A 1 Capone, late of Chicago, Illinois. 

I cannot believe that Mr. Hill ever knew Mr. 
Capone personally, or that if he had done so he 
would have cared to compare himself to that 
individual. 


As a correspondent of TTm Times I saw a good deal 
of Mr. Capone in the old days at the Lexington 
Hotel, Chicago — good old days, but oh! the noise 
and the people. I hope I shall not be accused of 
narrow national prejudice, or of imagining that 
because a thing isn’t British, it’s no good, if I say 
that I formed the very definite impression that Mr. 
Capone was not a particularly nice man. 

Qpite apart from all that monotonous shooting, he 
was a crashing bore, and given half a chance would 
boom away like a banker about the opportunities 
offered by the American Way of Life. His idea of a 
witty joke was to invite people to dinner and then 
shampoo their heads with champagne. Good fun in 
its way, of course; but a limited way. 

He couldn’t take a joke, either. One night his 
sister, who wed one of the Diamond gang, went up 
with a party of friends to a night club on the Lake 
shore to do some moonlight bathing, and the night- 
club proprietor, a friend of Mr. Capone, provided 
them all with Aose trick swim-suits that dissolved 
in the water, provoking mirth at the time. 

When he heard of it, pompous old Capone took 
umbrage at a fancied slur, sulked for hours, and then 
shot the night-club man. 

My point is that in the Hill country of Soho none 
of that would have happened. 

CLAUD GOGKBURN 
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Sanctuary 

Taw MW Mte* ruerm, om fir birds and one 
fir butteries, are amaunui by the Nature 
Consonant 

Can we fail to be touched by the thought 
That the pink-feoted goose is secure, 

That by means of an Act 
There’s a Somerset tract 
Where his numbers need never grow fewer? 


Gan we fail to respond with a glow 
To the news that our butterflies rare 
Have been granted, be good, 

A Northamptonshire wood. 

And can live all inviolate there? 

Can we fiul to exclaim widi surprise 
At this truly benevolent plan. 

Which so selflessly brings 
To small creatures with wings 
What we can’t seem to manage for man? 

J. B. BOOTBROYD 



*Thards a queue, madam!' 
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*Tlu Earl tmd Countess ofKUkau^, andptease — no laughing* 
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Unquiet Wedding 

*A WEDDIMO?* said tbe Uncle. 'How exdtingl* 

*It*s one of my National Service lot,* the Nephew 
replied. ‘He lives out in the Dagenham district.* 

'A q>lendid industrial area,* said the Uncle. ‘This 
obviously isn't one of your Old Etonian friends. May 
I see the invitation?* 

The Nephew handed him a silver-printed card. 
'Very good indeed,* said the Uncle approvingly. 
'Wedding bells embossed in the top left-hand comer 
. . . An outsize Gothic initial . . . Reception at the 
Atdee Institute . . . Excellent. I do congratulate 
you.* 

'He was my sergeant,* the Nephew explained. 'An 
awfiilly nice chap.* 

'And his father?* 

'He's in some works down there, I think. I have 
an idea he's a shop steward.* 

'My boy,* said the Uncle, very impressed, 'let me 
congratulate you again. You’ve obviously been get- 
ting to know ^e Right People after all. \^y, it took 
me years of buying beer and being pleasant in pubs 
and working men’s clubs before I was asked to a 
Ruling Class wedding like this.* 

'Ought I to wear a morning coat?* the Nephew 
asked. 



‘Definitely not,* the Uncle replied. ‘You'll fitiH 
most of the young men of your a^ particulaiiy the 
more pasty-faced ones, will be suit^ in a singidaily 
trying shade of lavendei^mauve; but t*d play safe, 
if I were you, with your best dark blue and a sponge- 
bag tie. ^e thing you must have though, is a wldte 
carnation.* 

‘I usually sport a red one,* said the Nephew. 

‘On this occasion,* said the Uncle firmly, ‘it must 
be large and white and backed by a spray of vivid 
green asparagus fem. If you want to go the whole 
hog you can have it emerging from one of those 
litde tin things that fit into your buttonhole.* 

‘I think all weddings are the absolute end,* mused 
the Nephew unhappily. 

‘Admittedly they are not as deeply enjoyable as 
funerals,* said the Uncle, ‘but you must get it out 
of your head that this one is going to beam the 
remotest resemblance to those dreary affairs you've 
been to in Knightsbridge or North Audley Street — 
those annihilating receptions in hired houses or 
hotels — one tiny ffAi gras sandwich, non-vintage fizz 
and depressing little gilt chairs.’ 

‘I hate all that sort of diing,* said the Nephew. 

‘That's why you're going to find this wedding so 
immensely enjoyable,* foe Uncle went on enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘Every minute will be packed to overfiowing 
with pleuure. One thing, though — ^you must be 
very careful at the church. There’ll be at least a 
dozen other weddings taking place on that day (it’s a 
Saturday, I see), and it's fetally easy to make a 
mistake. The trouble is that bridal parties, like 
Negroes and Chinese, all look so terribly alike. Why, 
I remember on one occasion,’ foe Uncle continued, 
‘getting right through foe Wedding March, taking 
my place in foe porch photographs, then finding 
myself in a hired car full of aunts and half-way to 
Hackney Wick before I discovered 1 was in foe 
wrong show.* 

‘I suppose there’s bound to be a lot of confetti and 
so on,’ said foe Nephew. 

‘Depends on foe vicar,’ the Uncle replied. ‘The 
Church can be very militant about confetti. But 
there’ll be bevies of bridesmaids in iridescent rayon 
and Juliet caps, also hordes of imcontroUed children 
in fancy dress.* 

'I esm’t see foe point of bringing children,’ said foe 
Nephew. 

'Qpite firankly, neither can I,* foe Uncle agreed. 
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‘I can only suppose they’re like the coSins at Ancient 
Roman banquets — ^to remind the happy pwr rf the 
horrors that lie ahead.’ 

‘It sounds not very different from any other wed- 
ding,’ said the Nephew. 

‘So far,’ said the Uncle, ‘but once the chore of 
church is over and the reception begins, the pattern 
of pleasure will really start to take s^pe. You’ll 
have to square your shoulders, peg back your face 
in a happy grin and go at it for the rest of the day.’ 

‘But surely it won’t last all that long?’ said the 
Nephew. 

‘You’ll be surprised,’ said the Unde, ‘and the 
Attlee Institute will be a bit of a shock too. It’s sure 
to be one of those depresring breeze-block buildings 


< l wM gni»d, it would seem, as a deliberate architectural 
challenge to any kind of ei^oyment. It will be used 
mostly for dances, so will smell strongly of cigarette- 
ends and stale scent.* 

‘You don’t make it sound very entidng,’ said the 
Nephew. 

*I*in merely warning yoU|* admonished the Unclcg 
‘not to be put off by appearances. Once you arc 
and have downed your third Purple Temptress 
Ready-Mixed Ciocktail you won’t notice it any more 
than the other guests will.’ 

‘I always find it so difficult to know what to talk 
about at weddings,’ said the Nephew. ‘I usually find 
myself landed with someone I don’t know and whose 
name I’ve been quite unable to catch.’ 
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'That will fveient no difficulty here,’ said the 
Unde. *Yott*ll feid yourself chatting happily to the 
strangest of strangers and, in any case, conversation 
will be virtually iatposdble becatise of the noise.’ 
'Thenoisd* 


To-day’s Ruling Glass,’ the Unde wcplaifuid , 
'have been nurtured oa noise — ^the whining and 
whining of factory machinery all day, and after that, 
unrdentingly and unremittiBgly until sleep brings 
oblivion, ffie B.B.C. Light Programme. Silence isn’t 
golden to them, it’s leaden nerve pdson. That’s why 



you’ll find the radio-gramophone will be at fiill blast 
firom the moment you arrive; or, as this is to be raUier 
a swell affair, there may be a three-piece ensemble 
tearing offsomesismaiur of Ivor NoveUo. Itwillgoon 
right through the ham and salad.’ 

‘It will be a proper meal?’ the Nephew asked. 

‘And as it will ^ long past two and you’ll have 
had no Itmch you’ll be glad of it,’ the Unde replied. 
‘Only after that will Ac music be stilled and the 
speeches begin.’ 

‘Will there be many, do you think?’ 

‘Qpite a number, but you needn’t pay any attend 
tion except to be ready with a good hearty laugh for 
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the jokes, but you can usually see them coining ten 
off. You have to be careful, though, not to let 
fly during the more serious passages — memories of 
the bride as a girl — ^references to the bridegroom’s 
mother (she’ll be in tears, of course), and there|U be 
tnrr irttiing aaid about her not losing a son but gaining 
a daughter.’ 

’As she has nine other children, all girls, 1 don t 
AmV Aat will comfort her much,’ the Nephew 
Fcmarkcde 

’That won’t matter,’ smd the Uncle. 'It’s the 
beauty of die thought that counts, ^yway, tears 
will be forgotten once the da n d n g bq[ins.’ 

’Dancing?* inquired the Nephew. 
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'Most certainly,’ the Uncle replied, 'until midnight 
and after — ^bride, bridegroom, bridesmaids, mothers, 
faftiers, atmts, uncles, neighboius and friends-ftom- 
the-otherwude^-Lpndon, all of them.’ 

'But turdy the bride and bridegroom will have 
left on thdr honeymoon,’ said the Nephew. 

'Not until the following morning,’ the Uncle re> 
plied. 'After all, it’s their party, ^y should they 
mil the fun? So as the daylight through the cotton* 
curtained windows lades and the remorseless strip- 
lights are switched on. Purple Temptresses will give 


way to wallop (light ales for the ladies, of course). 
The bridesmaids will lose their Juliet caps and there 
will be dancing, dancing, dancing, until you’ve 
missed the last trolleybus and have to share a bed- 
settee with three rather drunk uncles. You’ll never 
have had so much concentrated enjoyment in your 
li& before.’ 

But the Nephew was looking perturbed. 

'Anyway,’ said the Unde encouragingly, 'it will 
be a great eicperience.’ 

OAVID YATES BASON 
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